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” 
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raphy and the reading class hour, in imparting valuable | for. It is a gom of book-making and educationally o 
information in a way to create and fester an interest for | tym ~alne st corretates ius most admirable manner 

such reading as will be a delight and a service through | Y¢ work of Primary Grades. 

life, The three books.of this -eries (Land We Live In)| ‘‘ The Script Primer is an excellent book, Its funda- 
devoted to the United States, are among the best books | mental idea is correct.” 
pannss y yh. De | nel eatmtaae that have yet been pre: | Teachers of Primary Grades will do well to ex- 
Th R k M — wie, pn moss, pooeee* by a Primary 
eacher of long and successful experience and 
pte Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope. | under the immediate supervision of one of the ablest 
Country is ably placed Berore the pupils in B.ok Fifth | Superintendents in New England, entitled 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
JUNE. 


BY L, EUGENE ELDRIDGE. 





Fairest of Summer’s fair daughters, 
Jabilant earth all in tune, 

Caught from the skies her blue waters, 
Beautifal, rose-tinted Jane! 


As fresh and fair as lost Eden, 
Glory of field and wood, , 
Almost a foretaste of heaven, 
How perfect is Nature’s June mood! 


Earth with her thousand sweet voices, 
Calls from woodland and plain, 

All her quick throbbing rt j vices, 
Palses again and again. 


Into her lap of rich treasures 
Pour we this slight roundelay, 
Filling with joy the glad measures, 
Bidding and bidding her stay. 


Songs are but faint things to ¢ ffar 
Where offerings fail to increase— 

Give us, oh Jane mantled rover, 
The joy of thy own perfect peace. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the sayings of the day. } 

Supr. J. E. Burke, Marlboro, Mass.: The educator 
must be brave, but he can ill afford to become reckless. 


Watrter S. Goopnovan, Brooklyn, N.Y.: The longer 
a pupil has worked with mechanical aids, the more help- 
less does he find himself when obliged to do without them. 


Witxram Scuocon, £an Antonio (Tex.) High School: 
A school with the possibilities of the American high 
school is the dream of the school reformers of Germany. 


J.C. Hennon, Arkansas: A stream cannot rise above 
its source, neither can the cause of popular education 
prosper beyond that its champions demand and fighting, 
if need be, maintain. 


Auicr J. Enarx, Michigan: Thought power is in- 
creased in proportion to one’s ability for concentration. 
This concentration is seldom better seen in the schoolroom 
than during examination. 


Mera WELLERs, Chicago: Under the most favorable 
conditions the work of the teacher is wearing ; but a com- 
petent, independent teacher, conscious of her own ability 
and fitness, should know how and where to economize her 
strength, to lessen the strain, and to harbor her forces for 
her own and her pupils’ sake. 


Scnoot Commitree, Arlington, Mass.: The best way 
to become acquainted with the schools is to visit them on 
ordinary school days; but as many persons neglect or are 
disinclined to do this, it would seem best to appoint days 
especially for visitors when they may see so far as pos- 
sible what the schools are doing. 


Supt. C. A. Bropgur, Warren, Mass.: When the 
study of the administrations of the various presidents has 
been brought down to the present time, we review by 
subjects,—i.¢, slavery, acquisition of territory, the In- 
dians, political parties, the tariff, ete. Thus is secured a 
connected idea of the relation of each subject studied upon 
the trend of events in our history. 


SUNNY JUNE. 


BY M. E. OC. 


Sunny June made bright a straight road crawling up a 
hill. Old walls straggle along the roadway dividing it on 
the left from a great meadow all alive with a rare, sway- 
ing beauty of high grass and iris of which our beloved 
Longfellow has truly said : 


‘* Born to the purple, it is not thy duty 
Either to toil or spin, 
Bat to make beautiful with perfect beauty, 
The meadow and the lin.”’ 


Among the farms all is busy activity ; indoors thrifty 
housekeepers add fivishing touches to the scrubbings, 
beatings, and painting by which every nook and article 
of farniture have been made immaculate ; out-of-doors the 
‘‘men-folks” are occupied with their many necessary 
farming duties. The cattle enjoy their summer freedom 
and show a sort of busy importance as do the farmer’s 
children who, chasing playful butterflies, make the air 
ring with their merry laughter. 

A roomy old house, flanked on either side by many 
out-buildings, marking the limit of the best cultivated 
district overlooks a wide sloping field all a-quiver with 
Geranium, Meulatum, whose rosy-lilac, wafer-thin petals 
seem to have made wholly their own all the beauty of 
earth and air; a velvety green field rising beyond and 
overgrown with the buttercups and daisies “that are to 
the spirit beauty and delight”; over still another field 
rejoicing in the warm coloring given by Tripolium 
Matense flit many winged creatures, filling the air with 
a swirling life. 

Several miles more end in a road skirting a pretty 
decline, bordered with trees through whose branches a 
glimpse of deep blue betokens the lake—beloved of 
Thoreau—which lies just below, clasped in the woodlands 
wherein this nature-loving man had his favored haunts, 
and lived a life nearer unto God than man. Winding 
between meadows flooded with sunshine, whose rays 
burnish the window-panes of an old-fashioned homestead, 
and linger across the veranda, where the Concord sage 
was wont to spend many happy hours—the way at last 
swings into a quiet street overhung by gracefal trees, 
beneath whose sheltering arms are the homes of the great 
ones known of the world. Up and down its entire length 
the street lies calm and cool ; even the river glides under 
the pretty bridge with more than usual sluggishness. 

Ont of the quiet town’s heart and away from its river 
side a perfect country road loops toward the old home of 
the Alcotts, watched over by many trees and protected by 
the hill that ever reminds of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
journeyings of “ Little Women.” In the yard near the 
house and cosy to the hill stands the small dove-colored 
structure wherein great thought and philosophical converse 
have held their sway ; across the yard, almost diagonally, 
a little gate opens upon the walk running through the 
evergreens and terminating at the ‘“ Wayside.” Imagin- 
ation readily re-peoples this delightful walk with those 
imaginary beings who were Hawthorne’s companions and 
friends. All along, the way is fraught with memories. 
Septimius Felton and his uncanny associates habitate the 
hillside, and the spot from which sprung the flower pos- 
sessing strange properties is readily located. 

Across the street stands the Emerson homestead, whose 
side overlooks the meadows that must have been an in- 
spiration to the wise man who, loving nature much, loved 
not God the less. 

Farther away, on the same looping road, is the eternel 
resting place of those whose daily thought gave help or 
cheer to many of the world. Returning, a street curving 
towards the river offers a series of pictures delightful to 
lovers of country life. The road creeps over a hillside 
whose summit is notable as having been the scene of one 
of the numerous revolutionary skirmiehes that occurred 
in the neighborhood. About the bridge boats and canoes 
drift nearer, adding color, music, and action to the sub- 
dued repose of the river and shadowing trees, 


A few rods away a pine-needled avenue, beneath a 
wondrous green arch, leads to hallowed ground sacred to 
every breast wherein beats a patriotic heart, and ends at 
the knoll crowned by a never weary sentry, the outgrowth 
of a great man’s genius. Just out of the shadow of the 
pines the “Old Manse” glows warm in the afternoon 
light. Back into the heart of the town a long line 
of uniformed men, the rattle of artillery, and sound 
of martial music about a monument, inspire breathless 
thrills that pulse and course as the present fades into a 
picture of the past, and the town is again alive with a 
‘hurrying to and fro” as the beat of dram and shrill 
call of fife “call to arms” the brave protectors of home 
and country. 

Finally the mind reawakened to the present gladly 
exchanges all stirring ceremonials for the restful atmos- 
phere of the eastward road. A wonderful eventide hush 
falls, filling every sense with the wonder of Emerson’s 
thought : 


‘© The rounded world is fair to see, 

Nine times shrouded in mystery ; 

Though baffled seer cannot impart 

The secret of ita laboring heart, 

Throb thine with nature’s throbbing breast 
And all is clear from east to west.’’ 








TEACHERS’ MEE1INGS. 


BY SUPT. W. W. STETSON, AUBURN, ME. 


The “regulation ” teachers’ meeting is something of a 
horror to many superintendents, and somewhat of a bore 
to not a few teachers, some of whom, I fear, attend such 
meetings because the rules require it, and flit to more 
congenial scenes as soon as the benediction is pronounced. 
With the terror of these experiences before their eyes, the 
teachers of Auburn have abandoned the formal meetings 
at stated times and seasons where papers are read that 
were compiled from authors who are sepulchred dust, 
and whose works unfortunately were not laid to rest 
by the same burial service. Such papers were often fol- 
lowed by discussions as animated as a Quaker funeral and 
as inspiring as the beating of tom-toms. As promoters of 
hysteria and imbecility these gatherings have met with a 
large measure of success. But jeremiad aside, all recog- 
nize the value of teachers’ meetings and the importance 
of reading educational papers and books in the making of 
good teachers. If the former are properly conducted the 
others will follow naturally as a result of the impetus thus 
gained. 

In place of the “cut and dried” variety we have sub- 
stituted the following: First, we have conferences at 
which the teachers give their views or experience on some 
topic connected with the school work or its relations and 
influences. All are expected to furnish some suggestion 
or thought that will aid in solving the problem under con- 
sideration. No papers are read, no formal discussions are 
recited. Many questions are asked, many answers are 
given, and what is said, is said in conversational tones and 
terms. It is a free and easy talk on some topic of inter- 
est to all intelligent teachers. 

The subject at one of our meetings was, “ What should 
a teacher do outside of the schoolroom to best fit herself 
for her work in school?” The following suggestions 
were offered by the teachers and noted by one of their 
number : 

A teacher’s knowledge of books and herself should not be 
acquired at the expense of the public or her pupils. Patience and 
self-control may be strengthened by experience, but should exist 
before the duties of the teacher ar? assumed. 

She should cultivate such catholicity of spirit, by association with 
the broadly intelligent, as will make it natural for her to accept 
the new if it is worthy and reject the old if it is effete. 

She should esteem it a privilege to ally herself with some organ- 
ization that has for its purpose such training as will increase her 
information and broaden her views of life. 

She should add to her knowledge of the subjects taught by sys- 
tematic study in collateral lines. 

She should have such familiarity with standard authors that she 
may direct the reading of her pupils now and introduce them to the 
books they will want to read later in life. 
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She should have such knowledge of political and current events 
as will make it possible for her to have intelligent ideas on the 
former and to ase the latter to supplement regular work. 

She should have a special line of study or investigation not 
directly connected with her school daties. 

She should read an educational magazine and re-read many times 
the beat writers on educational subjects. 

She must be enough of a student to know the difference between 
the narrowing influence of text-books, and the culture that comes 
from broad scholarship. 

She should keep regular hours and take abundant exercise. 

The literary, moral, avd philanthropic enterprises of her town 
should find in her an interested, and to a reasonable extent an 
active ally. 

She should cultivate in herself such a fioe sense of honor, deli- 
cacy, and loyalty to the best, that she will unconsciously cause the 
growth of these qualities in her pupils. 


At another meeting we listened to reports of the teach- 
ers on what they had seen to commend or condemn in the 
schools visited during the last term. One is often sur- 
prised at how much is seen that does not appear to the 
physical eye ; how keen is the observation and how just 
and discriminating are the judgments pronounced on the 
teacher, principal, and work. The advantages gained by 
these reports are many. The teachers are forced to 
study, analyze, contrast and compare the work of different 
schools. They must separate the valuable from the inci- 
dental. They must make their own the thought and 
method of another and be able to reproduce them with 
their settings and atmosphere. Bat best of all, it fur- 
nishes a rare opportunity for cultivating the art of talk- 
ing. It is most encouraging to note the increasing facil- 
ity with which teachers express their ideas ; for a teacher 
who can say in well-selected English and well turned sen- 
tences what she desires to say, possesses a wonderful power 
for good over children. The ability to talk forcibly and 
attractively goes a long way toward making a good 
teacher. By a felicitous talker I do not mean a talking 
machine. The most effective talker talks little rather 
than much, but says what she says with a grace and force 
peculiarly her own. The report on the Boston schools as 
given below may be taken as a sample of one of these 
meetings. 

The answers were not stereotyped. The pupils are ready talkers. 
One pupil notes errors made and reports thesame. Teachers te:ted 
logic of statements made by pupils. Analyses brief, varied, and 
original. General information of pupils extensive and valuable. 
Children treated as moral, accountable beings. Papils required to 
maintain positions taken. Best echolara did missionary work in 
coaching delinquents. Great freedom in asking questions of 
teacher and each other. Tones of teacher and pupil very pleasant. 
Relations friendly and kindly, resembling that of the best homes. 
Work of the recitation done by the pupils. Teachers imbued with 
the importance of making every recitation count. Decorations 
artistic. Popils talk about the lesson instead of reciting text. 
They show that they understand what they are saying. They are 
mature in habits of thought and forms of expression. This outline 
might be continued indefinitely, but deference to the opinions of 
Dr. Rice constrains us, 


The third type of meetings held by the Auburn teach- 
ers is made up of comments by the superintendent on the 
work done or to be attempted. These are based on notes 
which he has taken during his visits to the several class- 
rooms, and are amplified and illustrated by the speaker. 
These comments and suggestions give rise to queries and 
explanations from the teachers, The following outline 
will give an idea of the scope and character of these con- 
versazione : 


It is not best for your school or you that all of your time be given 
to your school work, but no teacher can do her daty who does not 
give to it her first and best thought and effort. 

To be a successful teacher one must visit schools and study them ; 
read educational books and papers and study them; study her 
pupils and their needs and the subjects she teaches; read some of 
the best books, study the forms of nature about her and be familiar 
with current discussions and events; devise, adapt, and adopt 
methods of instruction; be alert, receptive, acquisitive, reflective, 
and responsive ; love her work and put her best effort into it; have 
an interest and fill a place in the commanity in which she lives ; 
have an ideal and strive to attain to it. 

She must hold herself and her class to the topics under consider- 
ation. She must so train herself and her pupils that she can get at 
the work at once, stick to the text, finish each part in its order, 
and summarize the essential points before closing the recitation. 
By example and precept make pupils feel that dawdling is a griev- 
ous offense. 

Have some particular object to accomplish by each lesson. See 
that you accomplish it. Clinch at least one point in every recita- 
tion. Make the children feel that they have added something to 
their store of knowledge, and best of all that they have gained 
strength and inspiration for farther effort. 

A teacher can be guilty of no greater mistake than to permit 
pupils to recite in halting, rambling, indefinite statements, 


Instruction in oral reading is important, but training in recep- 
tive reading is much more valuable. 

It is of the firat importance that pupils should read (silently) 
some of the choice writings of the masters of English undefiled 
until they catch the spirit of the author, become saturated with his 
ideas, and are able to sppreciate the work for ite beauty of expres- 
sion, richness of thought, and the warm life blood that flows 
through it. 

Instruction in oral reading in the public schools shou'd only 
attempt to so train the children that they can place the printed page 
before the listener as he would see it if he were using his eyes 
instead of bis eare. 

Judge your pupils by the best things they do. Assign the best 
possible motive for what they do and say. Cultivate the habit of 
jadging and feeling kindly toward your pupils. 

Study your pupils for the purpose of finding some way in which 
you can help them. The least atiractive often need your counsel 
and sympathy the most. 

Resist so far as possible the impulse to feel angry toward pupils. 
Feel and express pleasure that your pupils so conduct themselves 
as to permit you to commend them. 

Do not forget that the most of your pupils are better fitted to 
study ‘‘things’’ than books; also that the best education consists 
in such training as will enable the student ‘‘ to find tongues in trees, 
books iu running books, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thirg.’’ 

Stimulate in your pupils a love for the beat books, companions, 
conduct, and work. 

Give such instruction and by your daily life exert such control 
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over your pupils that they will grow in purity of character, worthi- 
ness of motives, and strength of purpose. 

Win their confidence and esteem by gentle tones, refining man- 
ners, and a genuine interest in what ycu and they should be doing. 

Correct as far as possible the vices to which individual pupils are 
addicted. 

Arouse in them a worthy ambition to exc+l, by that peculiar in- 
spiration that is a part of a personality that is upright in conduct 
and zealous for the highest usefulness of those who are looking to 
you for guidance and light. 

In history much more time should be spent in reading the lives 
of men who have made history. They should be led to see what 
was the home life of the people, what were their industrial condi- 
tions, and the quality, character, and rank of the nation which they 
formed, With the naturally vivid imagination of children it woald 
be easy to bring the past into the present and make the record in- 
stinct with life, instead of a list of easily forgotten dates and an 
outline of bloody battles fought to destroy a nation’s liberties or 
gratify the vengeance of a tyrant. 

Respect the individuality of the individual. Let him see that he 
has a separate place in your thought and care and that he stands or 
falls on his own merits; that he must do his work in his own way. 
Encourage him to have a way of doing things. Adapt the discipline 
to the pupil. Do not feel that you have done your duty until your 
management of a child tends to fit him to manage himeelf. 

While it is true true that it is not what a child learns, bat what 
be becomes, that measures his progress, yet it is no less true that 
what he becomes depends largely on what he learns. 

By precept and example strive to make it a controlling thought 
with your pupile that their happiness depends upon their making 
others happy, and that what we do to or for others concerns us 
vastly more than what others do to or for us. 

The regular work of the school is the work that should have your 
best efforts. 

Strive to devise some better methods for doing your work than 
you used iast term. 

It is what the pupil is inspired to do that makes him stronger 
and better. 

If you can inspire a few it will react and become an inspiration 
to others. - 

Aid the average child to do his best. Make him feel that he is 


capable of something better than he is. Recognize and reward 
effort as well as achievement. 

Do not fail to acquaint pupils in fall with the reasons for repri- 
manding them, before the punishment is administered. 

Your work cannot be successful in the best sense unle:s your 
pupils and their parents are impressed with the fact that you feel 
kindly toward them and that you are straightforward and fair in 
your treatment of them. 

It is your duty to train, stimulate, and require your pupils to 
work. Unlees children have learned to work, acquired the habit 
of working, and realize that work is a daty, their attendance upon 
school ceremonies has been in vain. 

Do not tell your children to do better, but how to do better, 
They need models more than they need critics, 

You can do bat little for a child anless you know him physically, 
mentally, and morally. You must know, not only what he is, but 
what will most truly help him. It is not necessary for ma to repeat 
that it is the amallest part of your work to assign lessons and to 
have them prepared and recited. You must realize that you are 
responsible for such guidance as will cause those under your care to 
grow into individuals, capable of independent action and anxious to 
make the most of the best that is in them. 


Another plan is to select some work on education ; 
teachers are appointed to give in their own words care. 
fully considered outlines of the author’s points on differ- 
ent subjects. Then follows a brief discussion of the posi- 
tions taken by the writer selected. The views of other 
authors on the same topics are given and these are dis- 
cussed. Finally, a few moments are devoted to having 
the teachers state if their experience coincides or differs 
from the theories advanced. It has been a surprise, but 
no injury, to discover that some writers who are ranked 
as pillars and are assigned the Atlantean task of holding 
up the educational* skies, are only minor frescoes in a 
humble back porch. 

During the past nine years we have had no addresses, 
lectures, or speeches, oral or written, delivered by our 
teachers to our teachers, and yet I am persuaded that they 
are growing in grace and in the knowledge of better 
methods, larger sympathies, broader viewe, and nobler 
ideals. 

I might say in conclusion that we have a Teachers’ 
Ciub that for two years studied ancient and medizval 
history, spent three years on English history, and has 
just started on an extended course in American history. 
A few specimen programs will give a hint of the way in 
which this work has been done. The first is one of sev- 
eral on Grecian history. 

Great stateemen and what they did. 

Great writers and what they wrote. 

Great artiste and what they wrought. 

Great warriors and what they fought. 

Decline and causes. 

Present conditions. 

Place in history and influence on the world. 

Round table talk : Quality and character of their civilization and 
causes of their greatness, 

English. 

1. Dispersion of the tribes from Central Western Asia. 
¢ 2. Homes founded with characteristics, quality, and civilization, 
of each tribe. 

3. Tribal organizations of the British Celts. 
4, Social and home life. 
5. Industries, education, and religion. 
6. Contrast and compare the Romans, Celts, and Teutons. 
7. Inflaence of Roman conquests on Celt and Teuton. 
8. Condition of England in 450 A. D. 
American, 
When ? 
Me _ : f thei 
a 0 eir voyages. 


Remains. 
Evidences of civilization. 
nt theories. 


{ Where found ? 
| Knowledge of arts and sciences. 
Aztecs, Government. 
Toltecs, 4 Industries. 
t 
f 
t 
{ 
| 


Norse 
Explorers, 


Mound 
Builders. 


Incas. Education. 
Contrast and compare with Europeans of 1500. 
Causes for extinction or absorption. 


Where found ? Homes, 

Number. Traits. 

Intelligence. Industries. 

Habits. Appearance. 
| Customs. 

While I have spoken against stereotyped meetings, that 
contain within themselves no excuse for being, I woul 
not be understood as-inveighing against lectures or ad- 
dresses as such, for their value is conceded ; but we have 
found that the personal contact of mind with mind, the 
inspiration that comes from the friction of debate, the 
training that is gained by careful preparation and ora 
discourse, and the enthusiasm that is developed by co” 
versation, have done more to promote intellectaal growth 
and skill, and have therefore served our purpose better 
than more stately ceremonies. 


Indians, 
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CHILD STUDY. 


Professor Sully, the psychologist preéminent for teach- 
ers, in a personal letter makes an appeal to American 
teachers to help him in his study of children. In refer- 
ring to this, Dr. W. T. Harris says: ‘ Professor Sully has 
done so much for the teaching profession that there will 
be found many in this country ready to coéperate in his 
plan of work” We are entirely sure that he is so thor- 
oughly appreciated in this country that he will be aided 
by teachers who have opportunities for the study of young 
children. Address reports to Professor Sully, East Heath 
Road, Hamstead, London, N. W. 

What he especially desires is first-hand observations 
carried out on children during the first five or six years 
of life. Any action or saying which was considered worth 
recording will presumably have some significance as illus- 
trating either common characteristics or the range of in- 
dividual diversity among children. With the observation 
there should be given 

The sex of the child, 

The exact age at the time of the occurrence described, 

If possible, a reference to any facts of temperament, 
surroundings, and previous experience which serve either 
to throw light on the observation, or on the other hand to 
make it appear extraordinary or exceptional. 

The points on which observations are more particularly 
desired are the following : 


1. Under Attention and Observation.—Lilustration of the especial 
directions of early Attention and Interest (in locking, touching, 
etc.,) and of the gradual widening of the field of observation. 
Instances of specially exact, as well as of hasty and inexact 
observation. 

2. Under Memcry —Earliest manifestations of memory in recog- 
nizing person, etc. Facts going to show what things the child 
remembers best. Memory for out of the way facts, insignificant 
details, etc, Examples of strength of verbal memory in the child, 
as in noting the introduction of new words in the repetition of a 
familiar story or a poem 

8. Under Imagination and Fancy.—Instances of anthropor- 
morrhic fancy, child-myth and personification of nature. How the 
child spontaneously fills up the unknown in space and time. In* 
stances of apparent faleehood resulting from a vivid imagination. 
Imagination as interfering with observation and producing ‘‘illa- 
sions of sense.’’ 

4. Under Reasoning.—Firat appearance of curiosity about the 
origin of things, of the child himself, of the Dzity and so forth. 
Childish puzzles or the things which appear strange and set him 
thinking (e. g , natare of dreams, the fact of his own previous non- 
existence, birth, etc.) Characteristic modes of childish explanation. 
How the child tranelates our explanations of things, and, generally, 
pate his own childish meaning into cur words (e. g., in misappre- 
hension of descriptione, in mis-application of rules of conduct), 

5. Under Language.—First use of articulate sounds, characteristic 
omissions, alterations, and transpositions of souads in repeating 
words (e. g. in use of ‘‘klam”’ for perambalator). Order of 
acquisition of different eounds. Invention of new word-sounds (e g, 
‘mum’? for eatable.) Original application of common words (e g. 
in calling the panting pf a dog ‘‘ puff, puff’’). 

6. Under Pleisure and Pain.—First characteristic manifestations 
of pleasure and displeasure (emiling, frowning, etc. Instinctive 
and acquired likes and dislikes for’ persons, animals, toys, etc.) 
Favorite modes of amusement. 

7. Under Fear.—Firet manifestations of fear, more especially of 
the dark, of animals, of big moving things, as the sea, etc. Any 
facts bearing on the question, whether such fears are instinctive or 
are due to individual experience, ard to the suggestions of others. 

8. Under Sel/-feeling.—Illustrations of childish feeling for self. 
Inatances of self-pity, self-caressing, etc. Directions of childish 
vanity (dress, display of strength, etc.) Jealousy, how excited. 
Manifestations of a feeling of property in toys, ete. 

9. Under Sympathy, Affection.—Examples of early feeling 
towards animals and human beings as bearing on questions of innate 
sympathy. Facts illustrating the so called cruelty of children (as 
pulling flies to pieces). Special provocatives of pity (¢. g. sight of 
dead animal). 

10. Under Artistic Taste.—First crude manifestations of taste. 
Speciai preferences in the matter of colors, forms, rhythms of 
melody and verse, etc. Facts illustrating children’s ideas of 
** prettiness,”’ ‘‘ grandeur,” etc. First manifestations of laughter, 
how provoked. First clear indications of a sense of the comical or 
ladicrous in children. 

11. Under Moral and Religious Feeling.—Earliest known ex- 
amples of respect for authority (¢. g. ceasing to cry when spoken to 
in firm authoritative tone). First exercise of jadicial fanction by 
the child in scolding (or commending) others or himself. Facts 
throwing light on child’s first conceptions of right and wrong. 
Illustrations of crude feeling of jastice in little children. What 
especially excites a feeling of being injared or wronged. Illustra- 
tions of moral sensibility and of callousness. 

12. Under Volition.—Imitation of others in words, gestures, ete. 
Illustrations of the effect of others’ verbal suggestions on childish 
action, Examples of self will, of defiance of commands. First 
manifestations of hesitation in acting and of self-rostraint. 

: 18. Under Artistic Production. —Spontaneous dramatic invention 


(‘ make believe’) in play. Original manual construction (building 
with bricks, etc.) Inventionof stories. /irat drawings of animale, 
men, etc. (with fac-similes if possible). Noticeable grades of 
progress in these spontaneous drawings. 

Spontaneous drawings illustrating child’s idea of proportion, 
perspective, etc.,etc. These will be kept and returned when desired. 








TAL KS ABOUT MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY A LOOKER ON. 


V. 

The first practical problem in psychology relates to the 
development of the power of discriminating observation. 
The popular term to use in reference thereto is attention. 
Whenever there is attention there is discriminatiog activ- 
ity. This leads to the inquiry, What is attention accord- 
ing to modern psychology? For a term that seems so 
simple, the psychological answer is difficult. 

The germ of attention is mental appetite, or desire. 
It is with the utmost difficulty that we attend to anything 
voluntarily for which we have no appetite or desire. 
There is a spontaneous, an involuntary attention that 
comes from tendencies or conditions, and an automatic 
attention that comes from habit, but in both cases there is 
more or less remote the element of appetite or desire. 
There is also a trained attention that comes from a pur- 
pose or through discipline, but behind this there is some- 
what of the same element. 

This desire for discriminating observation or for the 
result thereof comes from above and not from below. It 
is born of the hunger for ideas with which the mind can 
think, of quickened “ feeling,” or of a purpose to choose. 
All attention is born primarily of a purpose, that purpose 
is focused upon some choice, though the choice is often 
determined or intensified by some emotion, good or bad. 

Attention is a phase of mental activity to be cultivated, 
a power to be developed. There is a limit to the field 
over which attention can act at a given time, to the inten- 
sity with which it can be concentrated, and to the length 
of time that it can be continued, but the field can be ex- 
tended, the intensity can be heightened, and the length of 
time increased by wise and persistent effort. 


As attention is in essence the result of purpose, so it + 


requires for its highest stimulus some accomplishment for 
its activity ; 7. @, attention is not securable at its best 
simply as an athletic effort, neither as a means of disci- 
pline. It must be encouraged by its accomplishment, 
which is the only food that satisfies its appetite. The art 
of attending under mental tension is of slight value. 

All the old-time talk about cultivating attention by 
clearness, association, ete., and the accompanying military 
drill, merely dealt with incidentals; the vital element is 
the purpose stimulated by some accomplishment through 
attention. 

If there were need of proof of this, it is available in 
the experiments of the laboratory. In no one direction, 
perbaps, has the laboratory been more efficient than in its 
experiments with attention, proving conclusively that it 
makes a heavy draft upon the cerebral hemispheres, the 
reservoir of the purpose activity of the mind. 

This must not be interpreted to mean that there is a 
well-defined purpose behind all attention, especially that 
change of attention which flits hither and thither in an 
apparently aimless way. The mind has its own revelries, 
but even then there is probably a trace of purpose in it, 
though this is lost sight of in the play of feelings or the 
freshness of thought. 

From time immemorial it has been customary to say 
that we attend to that in which we have an interest, and 
that to secure attention we must awaken an interest, which 
is but another way of saying that we must create an appe- 
tite or inspire a purpose. 








MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS. 


BY RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


As the child brought up only by a father or mother 
will always lack something, and as the best education in a 
family is given by both father and mother, so the best 
education in the school is given by both sexes. Women 
are largely taken as teachers because they can be got 
cheaper. If they were taken as teachers because they 


can do more than men—because they are more fit to train 
than men—I would not say a word, But they are taken 


as teachers because they serve in that capacity for less. 
It is impossible for a man to live on the salary a woman 
teacher receives. The women do not go into teaching to 
make it a life calling. They go into it in order to wait, 
like Micawber, for something to turn up. . . . The sola- 
tion is this: Pat the women teachers on the samo salary 
as men; give them equal rights and privileges. In that 
case only the best teachers will take the work, and only 
those women who feel that it is their mission to teach, 
and who feel that they have the necessary mental and 
physical power, will enter the schools. I ¢laim that then 
we should get the best teachers. A school without women 
teachers would be as bad as a school without men teach- 
ers; both fatherhood and motherhood must ba represented 
in the schools.— Mass. Schoolmasters’ Club. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Tue reading should not be interrupted for the correction 
of the pronunciation. 





Accuracy and a reasonable degree of rapidity in the 
essential processes are the ends aimed at in arithmetic. 


Freperic ALLIson TupPer.—Ask your pupils to help 
you. They will bring you books aud pictures, flowers, 
shells, minerals,—a thousand little treasures, and, more 
than all else, that ‘ pearl of great price,” true sympathy. 


Puay or CALIsTHENICcS.—In calisthenics, the will- 
power is called into play, and it is no relief from the strain 
on the brain to go from the study of arithmetic or from 
the concentration of attention on the work in recitation to 
the performance of physical manceuvres that demand close 
attention to the teacher who gives the signal for the calis- 
thenic exercises. A. very powerful exercise of the will is 
demanded in calisthenics, whereas free play (not system- 
atic games) is rest for the will. The recess spent in play 
in the school-yard is a great rest and refreshment.— 
W. T. Harris. 
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HOLMES’ QUESTIONS. 


[Selected from Indiana State Board Questions.] 


Tue AvTocrRaT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 1, What 
theory of wit does the Autocrat give ? 

2. In the poem “ The Last Blossom” who are meant 
by the lines,— 

‘* We think upon those ladies twain 
Who loved so well the tough old Dean ?”’ 

3. What is the test by which the Autocrat thinks souls 
will know thmselves in eternity ? 

4. What clubs are referred to as S. M. A. societies ? 

5. Make a quotation from the “Chambered Nautilus.’’ 

6. What instance or instances does Doctor Holmes 
adduce of “ unconscious celebration ? ” 

7. Explain why a single expression in conversation 
enables one to infer so much of one’s life and education, 
Give an example. 

8. What do you think Doctor Holmes means by the 
statement, “‘ These United States furnish the greatest 
market for intellectual green fruit?” 

9. State in your own words the substance of some 
pedagogical lesson you have obtained from the reading of 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

10. Make a quotation and justify your selection by a 
statement of its value. 

oqenjeeens 
LITERARY ACROSTIC. 
BY ALICE I. HAZELTINE, 


Author’s Acrostic. 
1. “The Lady of the College.” 
2. “The most delightful talker in the world.” 
3. The first name of “ The Ayrshire Plowman.” 
4. “Long Will.” 
5. The first name of “‘ The Autocrat.” 
6. “ The Rector of Butterworth.” 
7. The first name of “ the poet’s poet.” 
The first letters form the name of a dramatist of the 


Elizabethan Age. 


Answer. 


5. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
6. Wycliffe. 

7. Edmund Speneer, 
Whole: Marlowe, 


1. Milton. 

2. Addison. 

3. Robert Barns, 
4. Langland, 
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SCIENCE TEACHING.—(III.) 


BY PROF. W. 8 JACKMAN. 
From notes of lectures at Cook County Normal, by Harriet A. Marsh.] 
[Previous numbers appeared in JOURNAL of Jan, 11 and April 12.] 


Personal observation and patience are needed in science 
work. All books are suggestive, not dogmatic. Time 
has nothing to do with science work, or, indeed, with ed- 
ucation. A good book should not state all,—it should 
suggest ; in this lies the difference between a good and a 
bad book to give pupils, or indeed any one. A book, to 
be valuable, must give personal experience, not mere dog- 
matism. Alcott’s books are very suggestive. Ordinarily 
you feel that in books ail has been said. For instance, 
you study a snake. It does not behave atall like the one 
in the book, so you immediately conclude that either the 
snake is not made right or that you are not. What is 
the trouble ? 

Reading stories is, in itself, of little benefit. Do not 
try to incite interest through the symbol (book), but 
arouse interest in the thing itself. 

We study trees partly for their suggestiveness and 
partly for facts. The first point in the study of trees is 
shape. Let each child select a tree; it looks to us asa 
plane figure; we infer volume; we have gotten it from 
touch. The shape of the tree depends on the relation of 
the horizontal diameter to the vertical. 

Take, for instance, the beech tree. Its greatest hori- 
zontal diameter occurs about one third of the distance 
from the top (Fig. 1), which gives the beech tree the ap- 
pearance of a kite (Fig. 2). The greatest horizontal 
diameter of the hemlock occurs about one third of the 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


distance from the bottom (Fig. 3), which makes the tree 
look something like Fig 4. 

This is only one instance in which these forms occur. 
They are found in fruits, in everything. Which is better, 
to study these forms in natare, or from blocks of wood in 
school? Remember that the relation of the absolute 
growth of dormant and live buds and the angle of the 
branches determine the shape of the tree. 

There must always be a place in science where ques- 
tions cannot be answered, else there would be an end to 
all knowledge. It is the unanswered question that is 
always interesting. Bear in mind that in all reading 
your thought and the pupils’ must precede the book. If 
we go forth loaded with its contents, we may as well 
spend our time in sleep. The general opinion is that 
science is not practical. To eradicate this false idea, 
bring the pupil face to face with nature. The average 

human life is thirty-three years. This means that man 
is so ignorant of the forces surrounding and influencing 
him that he lives only one third of his allotted years. 
How many children die under five? What does this 
show? The poor pupil who leaves school at ten needs 
science work more than any one else. Place in his hand 
this key to nature; he will learn arithmetic without your 
help, if necessary. Any boy will pick up making change 
in three weeks, but the other will not be learned or found 
unless the teacher leads the child to make the discovery. 
Man must do something. Our idea of rest is wrong; ab- 
solute idleness is unhappiness. We must act, so let us 
supply a motive for labor. What is better for this than 
science? Let people carry some branch of this work 
along with the business of life. Pat it in the odds and 
ends of time and you will be surprised beyond measure 
at what can be accomplished in this way. This is the 
best possible kind of missionary work. There are men 
and women who by working faithfully and lovingly at 
some favorite branch of science in the spare moments 
that occur in the busiest lives have waked to find them- 
selves famous authorities in the subjects they have at first 
chosen as a means of recreation, We all think we must 
have training for certain kinds of work, or indeed for 
any kind of work, but remember, training comes with the 
doing. Each human being has plenty of time if he only 
knows héw te employ it. It is sometimes urged that sci- 





ence is becoming a fad; what is your definition of this 


word? Look well for the relation of this work to other 


eubje cts and it will be prevented from becoming such. 

What can offer greater facilities for language work 
than science? It now becomes incidental with thought. 
Why can the three R’s be better taught since the intro. 
duction of this subject? Because it affords the best 
means for promotion of thought, and consequent develop- 
ment of character, known to the teacher. 





LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Lesson IX. 
Experiments to Illustrate Ventilation. 


1. Blow air from the lungs through a glass tube into 
lime-water, contained in a tumbler or a beaker. Note 
the result. 

2. Wolpert’s air-tester consists of a rubber bulb, 
attached to a short glass tube, and of a small test-tube, 
around which a mark is scratched at such a height from 
the bottom of the tube that the latter when filled to the 
mark contains three cubic centimeters. A black mark is 
also found on the bottom of the tube.* 

If the tube is filled to the three cubic centimeter mark 
with pure lime-water, and air is then forced from the 
bulb through the limewater, the number of bulbfuls neces- 
sary to render the lime-water milky enough to hide the 
mark on the bottom of the tube,when looked into vertically, 
enables one to calculate the number of parts carbonic acid 
per 10,000 air. To ascertain the proportion of carbonic 
acid gas present, consult the following table : 


Number of Carbonic Number of Carbonic 
fillings. per 10,000 fillings. per 10,000. 
10 20 29 6.9 
11 18 30 66 
12 16 31 6.4 
13 15 32 6.3 
14 14 33 6.1 

15 13 33 

16 12.5 34 5.9 
17 12 35 57 
18 11 36 55 
19 10.5 37 54 
20 10 38 53 
21 9.5 39 5.1 
22 91 40 5 
23 8.7 

24 8.3 

25 8 

26 77 

27 7.4 

28 7.1 


3. Effect of products of combustion on the atmosphere 
of aroom. Burn a very small gas-jet or a bit of candle 
under a glass jar, placed on a piece of ground glass, with 
the rim of the jar moistened with glycerine, to make a 
tight joint. What results? Why? Repeat the experi- 
ment with the jar supported by match ends, say } inch 
above the table-top, draw off, through lime-water, the 
gases formed by the flame, and compare the rapidity with 
which the lime-water becomes milky with that observed 
when the ordinary air of the room is drawn through 
lime-water. 

CONSTANTS OF VENTILATION. 


Parts carbonic acid gas per 10,000 air in ordinary out-of- 
door air, about . ‘ , ; . ‘ 4 
Allowable excess carbonic acid in air of rooms, parts per 
10,000 air (stated by various authorities) from. 2 to 6 
Amount carbonic acid gas per hour secreted by an adult 
(average), cubic feet about . ° ‘ ° 0.6 
Amount fresh air to be introduced into a room per hour, 
for each person present, to keep purity of air at 6 parts 
of carbonic per 10,000 air, cubic feet 3,000 
Amount required for each gas-burner, about (cubic 
feet) . : 5,000 
PROBLEM. 
Calculate how many cubic feet of air must be introduced 
into the schoolreom per hour, with the usual number of 
boys present, to keep the standard of purity at 6 parts 


carbonic acid per 10,000 air. Suppose all of this air to 
enter through the hot-air registers, how many feet per 
second would the entering air have to travel in order to 
furnish the requisite supply? (In calculating the area of 
the opening of a register allow that one-third of its sur- 
face is taken by the iron scroll-work.)+ 





* Thi: instrument can be had of dealers in 

dealers in surgical instrumeuts. It costs $2 } —. > apenas 

J ati me teomer mq) ved ~ paomamenee of a health-officer or in- 
2s, it w nteresting to asce 

at which air enters the room, : rere tye preagl -eate 


SYNONYMS. 


BY L. 0. B., LYNCHBURG, VA. 
[To be used in connection with language work.] 


: carry 
Did you bear by message to your father ? 
convey 
lovely. 
The view from the Peaks of Otter is + magnificent. 
sublime. 
change 
It is too late to < alter my plans. 
vary 
: strengthens 
Exerciee 1 iaieee ; the muscles. 


unruly 
The ~ ungovernable oy was suspended. 
refractory 
Merit 
Desert bi sure to win. 
Worth 
accountable 
We are < answerable bn our idle words. 
responsible 
timely 
That was | opportune warning given you. 
seasonable 


wise 
You are ~< disereet >not to invest your money in that 
prudent enterprise. 


noted ) made ) 
That eminent occulist has ~ amassed a fortune, 
celebrated j ’ accumulated \ 


‘relieve 
The physician tried ) mitigate th suffering of the 
alleviate wounded man. 
choosing 
selecting 
communicate ) = 


Your friend has important news to disclose 


We cannot be too careful in ! our ‘companions, 





impart ) ie 
lives 
The young man who < resides > next to me is an author 
dwells 
‘ ability. 
of considerable ‘oo — Virginia Soh. Jour. 
FIELD WORK IN GEOLOGY. 
BY WILLIAM ORR, JR., 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Teachers are desirous of making their instruction effi- 
cient in all lines. The sciences are pursued with such 
appliances as the generosity of the community provides. f 


In chemistry there is a small laboratory and in physics 
some lecture apparatus. The fields and gardens furnish 
specimens for the botany classes, and as for zodlogy, 
should there be the courage to undertake that study in the 
face of present agitation, the small boy will provide 
material. 

When geology is reached there comes a break in the 
line of work. A few minerals are at command, but min- 
eral study is not geology. Geology, handled aright, gives 
the opportunity to mass the learning acquired in chemis- 
try, physics, botany, and geology under generalizations 
which uplift and inspire both pupil and teacher. The 
possibility of such results answers sufficiently the question, 
“Why study geology?” There remains, however, the 
ever-perplexing how. 

First, then, procure a good map, on a generous scale, 
of the township in which the school is situated. Divide 
this map into a nomber of sections of a size convenient 
for a note-book. Nomber these sections in order. We 
presuppose that your class has been given elementary ob- 
ject work with common rocks and minerals. 

Now assign to each member of the class some special 
line of work. Ask Jones to take section twenty, giving 
him one as near his home as possible, and direct him 
to note the strata exposed in railroad cuttings. Ask 
Smith to study all springs that he can find on section 
thirty, to note their character and find the reasons for 
their existence. Brown might have for his fask the trac- 
ing out of some brook system with a report on erosion, 
transportation, and deposit as there shown. The mapping 
of ledges and outcrops of work, or the tracing of terrace 
lines, will furnish facsinating work for the girls. 

Special directions should be given the class concerning 
the points to be noted and the localities where data can 
be best obtained, The observer by following these direc 
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tions should be able to locate accurately and describe 
fully and clearly the geological features which he is 
assigned. The making of diagrams and the collection of 
specimens should be encouraged. 

After a week or so reports from the field work should 
be presented. Using a large, complete map of the region, 
the student should indicate thereon the position of clay 
bed, brook, spring, or rock outcrop. A system of signs 
should be employed for entering these data on the large 
map. Many questions will arise in the minds of both 
teacher and pupils, but these questions should be employed 
to stimulate and suggest further investigation rather than 
to eimply elicit facts already discovered. The exciting 
time for the class comes when the varied contributions 
begin to show their relation to each other and the ground 
plan of the township begins to appear. 

Great care should be taken at the first to avoid loading 
down the class with too difficult work, and great patience 
should be exercised until the learner begins in two senses 
to feel the ground under his feet. 

When the enthusiasm of the investigation is under full 
head of steam, then a heavier and heavier load can be put 
on, and there will be no shrinking. At first, direction 
must be very specific, but there is no study where the 
student sooner finds the power of self-direction than in 
the consideration of the broader aspects of surface geology. 

Now in proof of some of these statements there may be 
cited a personal experience with a class in the third year 
of the high school. The class was composed of boys and 
girls from seventeen to eighteen years of age. They had 
pursued thorough courses in botany, zodlogy, physics, and 
chemistry. The map sections were assigned after some 
class work in minerals, and the stady of the best work on 
erosion and organic agencies in nature. 

The field woik was entered upon with much eagerness, 
—even enthusiasm. In no case was there a failure to 
make some report. Many of the facts presented were 
new to the teacher. One boy located a number of iron 
springs along a railroad cutting and took samples of the 
various strata of clay, sand, and gravel inthe bank. An- 
other observer unearthed a glacial boulder and found 
underneath two cobble stones with glacial scratches. 
The class photographer was thereupon deputed to take a 
picture of the boulder and the gravel bank where it lay. 
An enterprising geographer traced out several brook sys- 
tems not laid down on the map and found in connection 
with them a series of erosion gullies headed toward a 
sandy plateau. 

A peat bog was reported and specimens of peat and 
sphagnum moss were shown. These instances indicate 
that this work is profitable ina high degree. It was done 
moreover in a city of some size, where the regions open 
to survey were at a distance from the school, and thus a 
certain difficulty was presented. 

The teacher in the country village has, in the prosecu- 
tion of field work in geology, an opportunity not to be de- 
spised. Through this means the eyes and mind of the 
pupils may be opened to beauties and wonders which lie 
at their very door stones. Run the risk of neglecting the 
three R's for a time and take lessons from brook, valley, 
and rocky cliff. Perchance this knowledge may conduce 
toa higher appreciation of the country and the home- 
town and lead your scholars to see that the farm has 
attractions and value for the man and woman of brain 
and culture. 

This paper is not intended as a precise statement as to 
how this work can be best accomplished. Its purpose is 
to suggest, and if possible awaken interest. Should any 
teacher who reads this article desire further suggestion or 
information, the writer will be only too glad to render 
assistance. 





AN ARITHMETIC CREED. 


[The Cook County teachers, under the lead of Supt. Orville T. 
Bright, have adopted the following articles of an arithmetic creed. | 

ArticteI. All operations which should be taught to 
children in number can be performed with numbers of 
things. 

Arr. II. The subjects to be taught in arithmetic, the 
terms to be used, and the processes to be employed, shall 
be determined from the standpoint of the child and not 
from that of the educated adult. 

Ast. II]. In determining what shall be taught in 





arithmetic we should be able to show that any topic is 

a. Practical ; that is, that it has to do with the affairs 
of life, or that it is 

b. Disciplinary ; that is, that it insures mental growth 
and mental strength. 

Art. 1V. We condemn the giving of work in arith- 
metic under the name “ Examples,” for which conditions 
stated in problems cannot be made. For instance, com- 
plicated examples in complex or compound fractions. 

Art. V:: Definition and rule should be required only 
when the thing to be defined or the process under the rule 
is thoroughly understood. Hence definitions and rules 
should close, not begin, a subject. They should be made 
by the students. 

Arr. VI. Lessons in arithmetic should not be assigned 
for home study. 

Art. VII. Operations in arithmetic which have be- 
come obsolete, or have never existed elsewhere in the 
world, should become obsolete in the schoolroom. 

Art. VIIL. Problems in arithmetic should employ 
the best effort of the pupil, but should never go beyond it. 
He grows through what he does for himself. The skillful 
teacher secures and directs his best efforts. 


Suggestions as to What Shall Be Taught in 
Arithmetic. 

Fundamental operations—four or five, according to 
your faith. Number used to be within the comprehension 
of pupils. First correctness, then rapidity in work. Use 
of Federal money included in the foregoing. 

2. Measurements—lines, surfaces, solids. In measure. 
ment of surfaces platting to a acale. (Actual measure- 
ments of the children.) 

3. Denominate tables, such as are in common use, and 
relative value of units. Tables learned by actual measure- 
ment, so far as practicable. Addition, subtraction, etc., 
of denominate numbers, obsolete. 

4. Fractions—that occur in the world. Keep the frac- 
tions within the range of the multiplication table, or such 
numbers as the children can manage mentally. The 
changes in fractions should be thought out, not brought 
about by mechanical process. Nine tenths of the work 
in fractions should be mental—yes, nineteen-twentieths. 

5. Decimal fractions and percentage. Discard all 
superfluous terms. Omit three fourths of the separate 
topics in percentage, but thoroughly teach the principles. 

6. Squares and square root. Cubes and cube root— 
the latter only with numbers such that the cube root may 
be thoaght out easily, as 8, 27, 64, 125. 

7. Mensuration—limited extent. 

The comparison of numbers and the thorough under- 
standing of ratio and the use of the term, should begin 
with second grade work and extend through the entire 
course. 

Establish certain principles and then stick by them. 
As, (a) Like numbers only can be united—added. (6) 
A product must be like the multiplicand. (c) A dividend 
must be greater than its divisor, etc. 








TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


A New Mail Route to Australia.—England proposes 
to establish a continuous mail route from Great Britain to 
Australia by co-operating the Atlantic and Pacific mail 
steamship lines. Ships will be put upon the new line as 
fast as they can be built, provided the government grants 
the hoped for subsidy. 

The Anglo-Belgian Alliance. —Great Britain and Bel- 
gium have entered into negotiations in regard to African 
possessions that arouses the concern of other foreign pow- 
ers. Germany is pleased with the alliance, bat the press 
of France is making angry protest. France believes 
the treaty to be another step in England’s endeavor to 
secure unbroken connection of territory between Capa 
Colony and the Nile. 

Earthquakes in Greece.—Greece was again shaken by 
earthquakes May 19. The second shocks were un- 
accompanied by loss of life, but the disaster caused by 
the earlier ones is seriously felt, and appeal has been 
made to America to bear aid to the stricken country. 

Elections in Brazil.—Dr. Peadente de Moraes has 
been elected president of the repyblic of Brazil; his sues 





cessor as president of the senate is Sefior Amarle. 

Germany and Samoa.—Germany has sent a proposal 
to London that the two powers, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, meet to confer on the Samoan question. It is 
thought that England will accept the proposal. Germany 
had already ordered her warships to proceed from the 
Brazilian waters to Samoa. 

Arrest of Anarchists in Paris.—Three notorious an- 
archists, Gaerion, Beaulieu, and Gauch have been arrested 
in Paris. The capture of Gauch is of particulars mo- 
ment, as he is alleged to be a man of wealth, and that 
he has made his riches instrumental to the anarchists 
supplying them with funds. 

Conspiracy against the Czar.—A widespread revola- 
tionary conspiracy against the life of the Czar has been 
divulged. The discovery, besides making futile the at- 
tempt, prevented the destruction of a church and a man- 
sion, where the plots were to be put into execution. 





Note.—Captain Wiggins, an English navigator, has opened a 
northerly commercial water route from English and continental 
seaporta into the very heart of Siberia. This route circumpavigates 
the coast of Norway and the North Cape, continues via the Straits 
of Nova Zembla, Kara Sea, the Arctic Osean, the Yenesei River 
to Yeneiseisk, where it meets the trans-Siberian railway now in 
process of construction. The commercial value of such route is 
obvious. 








Threads and Thrums. 





Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“‘ Threads and Thrumas,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


¥ 





382, ENIGMA. 


In letters five my all's expraeaed, 

Tho’ ofcen still in six I’m dressed ; 

My first two, oft a babe may croon, 

Tho’ others use the five alone; 

Mv firet three, well, sad to relate 

When what these spell shall be one’s fate. 
My second, third, and fourth, I know 

A girl you often have called so. 

My eecond, third, and fourth, and fifth, 
Was fated through a woman’s gift, 

My third, fourth, fifth the streams obey, 
It bids them bow to human sway, 

My fourth, and fifth on ‘‘ me’’ doth frown, 
Bat ‘1’? will cast the barrier down, 
Still, is there left a shade of doubt? 
Qaick, turn my letters all about, 

Then read again, and strange to say, 

I’m solved the seme this other way. 

Now name me, then, I have named you, 


That is, if but your sex I knew. Moossz. 





383, ENIGMATICAL CiT1E8s. [ Zuropean, | 
1. A preposition and domestic fowls. 

2. A girl’s name. 

3. A stopper. 

4. Wild animale. 

5. A summer luxury. 

6. A part of a circle, and a divine messenger. 

7. A measure, and a passage. 

8. A society lady, and rapid. 

9. To wander. 

10. A vegetable growing on trees, and a domestic animal, 





384, Easy PuZZLE. 


I lay claim to no magic power, 
Yet a fast I can render a feast ! 
’ Mong the firet I am always wanting, 
Bat the last I can make the least. 
The gust of the fierce tornado 
I can change to a welcome guest! 
In the North or South I’m a atranger, 


And at home in the East or West. NILLOR. 





385, PHONETIC CHARADE, 
My /irst ie an interjection, and a farming tool as well ; 
My /ast is a verb, and a hero whoee deeds all like to tell; 
Reversed, and both first and second are verbs, and my /ast as well 
Is a common exclamation, and what more need [ tell ? - 

ILLOR. 





ANSWERS FOR FEBRUARY 22. 


372. Barren, detain, story, Hatteras, mention, broom, diamond : 
‘* Bad memory has its root in bad attention.’’ 
373. Mees. Te-es—se—et-tees—seot-[seat. | 


37 4. soWer, shAwl, guSt, reHan, blind, biNde, tiGer, daTes, 
shOve, raNge :— Washington. 
375. Conundrom. 


376. RAE REA ERA 
AER EAR AER 
ERA ARE RAE ete, 


NILLOB sends answerer, and the following poetical one to 375. 


The one is found in company ; 

The next is feen in memory: 

The ast is in drum beat heard ; 
Combined, we find that puzzling word— 
So deftly hidden, ’tis confeesed— 

A pare co-nun-drum, e’en when guessed, 
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MarTrers seem to be all right now for pon Park 
and the Bethlehem meetirigs, July 9-13. Let both be 
well attended. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, notably French, are to be intro- 
duced into the grammar schools experimentally, quite gen- 
erally this year. 


State. Supt. A. B. Pouanp of New Jersey is dis- 
tancing all predecessers in local management in the efforts 
to give the N. E. A, of 94 a grand welcome to Asbury 
Park. 


ONE HUNDRED applications for a superintendency is not 
an unusual namber, and this does not include those who 
would like the place but consider it a waste of postage to 
apply. Why the craze for a superintendency when it is 
the most insecure position in the profession ? 


Tue disadvantages under which the officers of the 
National Educational Association have labored make it 
all the more important that every effort be put forward to 
make it a success in point of attendance, as it is sure to 
be in every other way with Lane, Shepard, and Poland 
in command. 


VERTICAL writing has awakened such an interest in 
the subject of penmanship as has not been seen in many a 
day; indeed, it is the one subject that is arousing an in- 
terest in many school boards. The most prominent mem- 
bers of the boards frequently take a lively interest for or 
against the subject. 


REGARDING routes and rates to the Asbury Park meet- 
ing from New England, it should be said that there are 
no reduced rates from New England. The travel is 
wholly over one line and the price is so slight that reduced 
rates are only given when twenty-five or more persons 
will go and return together. If there is a probability 


that such a party will be organized the Editor of the 
JOURNAL will be pleased to secure reduced rates for them, 


Tae financial outlook for the N. E. A. is much brighter 
than the friends of the Association had been led to expect. 
If the attendance at Asbury Park is what it ought to be, 
what it in all probability will be, there is no question but 
that all the expenses of the two years will be paid. The 
volume in connection with the Chicago Congresses is 
expensive, but President Lane has kept the other expenses 
well under. He has simply endorsed the reputation he 
long has had of being a wise financier as well as any en- 
ergetic administrator. 








Tue railroads have done fairly well by the N. E. A. 
from their standpoint. Between Chicago and Asbury 
Park there is no cause for complaint by the Association 
except of lateness of the hour of decision, —the fare is to 
be one fare for the round trip plus $2 membership fee, 
and the limit is reasonable. But west of Chicago the 
tickets returning must be used on one of three days, Sat- 
urday, Jaly 14, 21, or 28. The claim made by the 
roads that there are seven different organizations holding 
conventions at about that time, and that it might easily 
demoralize their business if a crowd was liable to come 
upon them any day. As it is, they can provide for them 
on those three daye, and as a matter of fact it is no hard- 
ship for people to plan to return on some one day of one 
of three weeks. 








An Epvucationan Musrtum.—A. movement is well 
organized for the Educational Museum at Philadelphia, 
and much valuable material is already in hand from 
various eections of our own and foreign lands, The en- 
tire collection from Japan was secured with the pledge 
that it be kept up-to-date by the school authorities of 
Japan. Supt. Edward Brooks, Dr. Yoshihko Yambe, 
Prof. Wm. P. Wilson, and Richard Waterman, Jr., are 
taking a lively interest in this work, ae are many of the 
leading publie-spirited citizens of Philadelphia. This is 
of the utmost importance to the city, and also to the 
country, for if she takes this work up promptly and 
develops it with her usual vigor, it will be contagious, and 
other cities will do their best to rival her in this most 
worthy educational undertaking. 


THE THACHER’S LANGUAGE. 


Use the language that will be best understood and most 
respected by your pupils. It is as senseless to use too 
childish language in school as it is too ‘“ unchildish.” 
Indeed, there is nothing perhaps that makes greater mis- 
chief than for the teacher to have it suspected that she is 
trying to ase the child’s language. Few children have 
any respect for or interest ina book written in monosyl- 
lables. It is true that a “big party” means more to the 
country children than a “ great feast,”’ but it is equally 
true that they have much more respect for “they invited 
Jason,” than for “they asked Jason to come.” There is 
need of special attention to the appropriate school phras- 
ing of the teacher. 

There is opportunity for a good study of this subject. 
The teacher must make sure that her words are clear, 
that they mean something to the children ; but he needs 
also to know that they are respected on the one hand and 
interesting on the other. This is as important a study, a 
more important study than what to teach in arithmetic or 
how to teach it. The teacher’s language applies to all 
subjects. 

Who will make a study of this? Miss E. Louise 
Smythe of California has made the beginning ; let others 
join her in the investigation until we have several facts at 
our command upon which to base some usable principles. 








PENNSYLVANIA’S GREAT CRISIS. 


In 1834 the legislature of Pennsylvania passed a mod- 
erate public school bill under the impetus of a few enthu- 
siastic leaders. Then came the crisis. This law had been 
enacted by legislators who were not elected upon that issue. 
Great excitement followed, Conservatism “ran riot,” if 
conservatism can run at all. The next year some two 
thirds of the representative districts made the repeal of 
the law an issue. In about one half of these, where there 
was no great excitement, the school men won: but in the 


other half, where the campaign was lively, the anti-school. 
law men won. In many instances the vote against the 
schools was practically unanimous. 

The popular vote was certainly anti-school, but the bal- 
ance of power was held by that third of the representa. 
tives whose sentiment had not been aroused, and could 
not be known. When the legislature opened the “ lobby. 
ing” was intense. The governor was with the school 
men, but the impreseion was unmistakable that the people 
were opposed thereto. Not one of the unpledged repre. 
sentatives would give any indication as to his purpose. It 
wae clearly a case in which they had not made up their 
minds. The great day dawned. It was as perfect a 
spring day as Pennsylvania ever welcomed. 

“Tt is God’s day,” said the school men. 

The chaplain, in opening the session, besought Almighty 
God to make bare his strong right arm to the end that 
Pennsylvania might not be made a land of paupers by 
the action of that day, as it certainly would be if she was 
forced to impoverish herself. to support schools. A wave 
of despondency followed the prayer. 

‘‘ The cause is lost,’”’ was whispered among the friends 
of the schools as the battle opened. 

‘‘ Where will the unpledged vote be found?” was as 
far as ever from being answered when an unpopular young 
man rose and began an impassioned plea for the public 
echool. 

“It is God’s day, and not the chaplain’s,” went flying 
through the house, and every unpledged vote went for the 
schools. That crucial speech was made by the immortal 
Thaddeus Stevens, who became known as the “‘ American 
Pitt,” or the “ Great Commoner.” 

Mr. Stevens declared that the companion-piece to his 
speech was a timely poem written by Mrs. Lydia Jane 
Pierson in defence of the common schools, and he after- 
ward presented her with a farm in grateful recognition 
of the service thus rendered. 








FROM THE CHILD'S POINT OF VIEW. 


It is natural for the teacher to insist in many cases 
upon the child’s seeing things from his own rather than 
from the child’s standpoint, but it is none the less vicious 
because natural. The world has suffered too long because 
adults do not discriminate between the way different 
minds see the same thing. In theology, in philosophy, in 
art, and in literature, it is inevitable that man should 
insist that other men see from his point of view. This 
unreasonable demand is nowhere so mischievous as in 
school. We do not refer to the difference between 
maturity and immaturity, which is bad enough surely, 
but rather to entirely different casts of mind. For illus- 
tration, take the single mental action known as imagina- 
tion. The teacher was probably trained on the philosophy 
that there is such a thing as “the imagination ” in each 
of us, that it is a faculty of the mind, that it has special 
characteristics. all of which is now a thing of the past. 

There are imaginations and not an imagination. 
Make any test you please—what power have you of 
seeing by imagination the last dinner table away from 
home at which you were seated ? 

A has to close his eyes to see it. 

B cannot see it clearly unless his eyes are open. 

C sees all of the things at once. 

D has to see them one at a time at first and then all 
are clear. 

E sees the colors of things. 

F sees the size of things. 

G sees the number of things. 

H sees the table and all there was on it and all who 
were about it. 

I sees the room as a whole and the table as merely one 
thing in the room. 

J could not tell how many chairs there were at the 
table without counting them over in his mind. 

K must live the meal all over from the time he was 
invited to dine, following every “ course ” in order. 

Each of these is a natural action for that mind, yet few 
teachers ever ask how the mind of the child acts, but 
assume that it acts as does his own. 

This is a highly important matter in the teaching of 
geography, language, numbers, and in natare stady. The 
chances are that there is no child whose mind acts 98 
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does the mind of the teacher, and yet the teacher assumes 
that all act as his. Will the day ever dawn in which the 
preparation for teaching will consist largely in knowing 
how to teach from the point of view of the child ? 








THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
HARVARD. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


BY FRANK M. GILLEY, HIGH SCHOOL, CHELSEA, MASS. 


The classical languages are taught almost exclusively 
by grammar, vocabulary, and a tiresome patchwork 
process, by a method which puts all works at the same 
artificial value. The alternative for this is the so called 
natural metho?, whose advocates forget that children do 
not learn their language in six months entirely from the 
mothers. Children’s ideas are vague, their vocabulary 
limited. They understand by signs, tone of voice, and 
expression of the face. What they do learn in the course 
of the first two years of the talking stage is done at an 
expenditure of time that would be appalling to the maker 
of a school program. In the proportion of the language 
which is to be so taught as to be understood, compared with 
the amount readily at the speaker’s command, the natural 
methods become unnatural. Every one has a very much 
smaller vocabulary which can be used than can be under- 
stand, if the words are used intelligently in connection 
with others. 

Under present conditions, the ancient languages are 
preferable to the modern, as a portion of the secondary 
school carriculam. It must not be forgotten that only a 
sma!l proportion of the pupils who pass through the high 
school ever receive any satisfaction from their acquain- 
tance with classic literature, and that the civilization of 
Greece and Rome is hardly preferable to that of modern 
days, while science has grown up on the ruins of Rome. 
The modern languages are most valuable as tools, and as 
a means of recreation, in reading through life. 

In teaching a modern language, give the pupil the for- 
eign word, talk about it in English, speak it frequently, 
until the sound of the word with the idealization of it 
have become thoroughly connected. Dwell on each new 
expression until it becomes as much a part of the pupil's 


- knowledge as a new phrase in English. Give entire sen- 


tences, connected in meaning and consecutive in action. 
Then let the lessons be written out. Do not have any 
home study at first, except the repetition aloud of what 
has been acquired and the writing of this from memory. 
As soon as a vocabulary can be secured, perhaps after 
twenty or thirty weeks, begin the reading of simple, lively 
stories. Have the stories written out in their simplest 
form, using only the words learned in class. Introduce 
with each lesson forms of greeting, of farewell, and ex- 
pressions of politeness, and dwell on them until the pupils 
take them up and use them among themselves. Such 
work as is thus sketched will require time. A laboratory 
is needed, and this may be secured by having the French 
teacher conduct the class in its geometry work, using the 
French language, or in some similar way. The modern 
languages must be given as much time as the classics, 
mathematics, or chemistry, if they are to be called upon 
to yield an equal mental training, which they will if the 
pupils are made to acquire them as systematically and as. 
thoroughly. 

The interest of the pupils must be aroused in the work, 
They should be told something of the past and current 
history of the country whose language they are acquiring. 
They should have a map of the country on the wall so 
that its form and divisions may come to impress them- 
selves in their minds. Some pupils will know something 
about the music and musicians of the country. Some 
will have foreign blood in their veins. The products of 
the country will be familiar to many. The money will 
arouse interest and will help in teaching the numbers. 
Pictures, not of famous buildings, but showing how the 
people look and act, are invaluable. There are papers 
and magazines, both French and German, which the 
pupils can read and enjoy. Stories, especially humorous 
ones, do as much as anything to show pupils that a foreign 
language is a real thing. Records of current events 
abroad, in the foreign language and countless similar de- 
vices, will make the teacher’s work easier, 





MEN OF OUR TIMES.—(IIL) 

In a former article the JouRNAL has spoken of Barn- 
ard, Harris, and Hall as men who were specially to be 
known and appreciated by the profession. It has also 
spoken of Tweed, Eliot, White, Eaton, Swett, Draper, 
Parker, Boone, Barnes, Brown (E. E.), and Hanus. No 
attempt has been made to classify; indeed, a special 
effort has been not to rank them, but merely to call atten- 
tion to some characteristic or experience because of which 
the profession as a whole ought to know of them. 

Of course no one else would select the same names ; 
certainly no one else would arrange them in the same 
order, and the writer certainly could not do it a second 
time. All that he cares to say for himself is that he has 
no desire to favor or ignore any one because of favoritism 
or prejudice. These notes are wholly unstudied, and 
make no claim to value except as they may set the read- 
ers to thinking for themselves. As in previous articles, a 
beginning will be made with men liable to be neglected 
by the active men of today because their activities have 
been directed in later years. 

Richard Edwards, LL.D., of Illinois has been one of 
New England’s grandest teachers and one of Illinois’ 
greatest leaders. His last educational work was as state 
superintendent. 

Andrew J. Rickoff, now devoting himself to literary 
work, was the foremost educational man in the country 
when by supervision, address, and pen he culminated his 
specific school work at Cleveland. 

Hiram Orcutt, LL D., the great leader in the teachers’ 
bureau business, was for many years one of the most infla- 
ential teachers and writers for teachers in New England. 

The three great cities have Jasper, Lane, and Brooks 
at their head. Mr. Jasper has held the lines in New 
York City for many years, having a third of a million 
children and about 6,000 teachers under his direction. 
Mr. Lane of Chicago has fewer children but a much more 
coltish community to look after. He owes much to the 
fact that he had been closely allied with the work for 
nearly a quarter of a century as superintendent of the 
Cook County schools. Dr. Brooks of Philadelphia has 
spent his life in close touch with the work of the city and 
state and enjoys rounding out his life-work in securing 
special educational advance in the third city of America. 

Dr. N. A. Calkins, assistant to Mr. Jasper in New 
York, shares with Messrs. Zalmon Richards of Washing- 
ton and W. E Sheldon of Boston the honor of having 
directed the interests of the National Education Associa- 
tion through its long and eventful career. To Mr. Shel- 
don it owes most of its immense fund, and to Mr. Calkins 
largely its conservation 

There are a group of women who are better known 
than most of the men already mentioned. Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, as Wellesley’s president, as a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education—a popular ed- 
ucational lecturer—is widely known. Josephine C. Locke 
of Chicago, an intense, brilliant woman, with a great 
purpose has struck many a blow for reform. Sarah L. 
Arnold of Minneapolis is one of the few really great 
women who is more than content to devote all her ener- 
gies to primary school work without developing any fad. 
She writes wonderfully and talks effectively. Mathilde 
E. Coffin of Detroit is equally content to give her life to 
the teachers of little children. There is probably no other 
woman who comes so near being an orator when talking 
upon educational topics. Lucey C. Wheelock of Boston 
has rare fascination in her public work and shares with 
Kate Douglas Wiggin the honor of winning universal ad- 
miration for the kindergartners who have too often been 
erroneously suspected of being—I forbear. Margaret E. 
Schallenberger of Stanford University is the most bril- 
liant disciple of the scientific study of children, and com- 
bines in an unprecedented degree pure educational genius 
with the genius for perfecting details. Ellen G. Reveley 
of Cleveland, if less yiven to public effort, is no less suc- 
cessful in realizing ideals in school than Misses. Arnold 
and Coffin. Margaret K. Smith of Oswego is the philos- 
opher preéminent among the educational women of the 
country, and her translations of German works place her 
close beside Pres. W. H. Payne as a benefactor to the 
profession. When one begins to speak of women in edu- 
cation there is really no place to stop. There come to 
mind scores of names that multiply to hundreds, and 


could easily run into the thousands as one thinks of New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee, In- 
dianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, Cook County, St. Paul, Col 
orado, and California. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Mr. Edwin Ginn and wife, Mr. D. ©, Heath and A. A. Silver, Jr., 
have been spending the spring months on the Pacific Coast. 

The New York School Journal is to be commended for the sacri- 
fice of four full pages to a display of the special roster, program, 
ete., of the N. E. A. 

Mr. Will 8. Munroe of Stanford University is in Boston this 
wesk en route for Jena and Berlin, where he will study in the uni- 
versities for two years. 


Send $2.50 to N. A. Calkins, 124 East 80th Street, New York 
City, for a copy of the Volume of Proceedings of the meeting at 
Chicago last year. Those who paid $2. at Chicago or at Richmond 
for membership in the N. E. A. will receive the volume. 

The graduation exsrcises of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
rivals Harvard Class Day in popular interest in Boston. The 
Governor is present, and there are never seats, even in the large 
auditorium of the Boston Theatre, sufficient for the crowd of prom- 
inent citizens who seek admittance. Edith Thomas, Willie Robin 
and Thomas Stringer were the great attractions this year. 

Henry S_ King for many years with the JoURNAL or Epuca- 
TION is to take charge of the Boston office of the Werner Com- 
pany of Chieago, which is to have a fall line of school books, with 
headquarters at 36 Bromfield Street. Mr. King is ason of Charles 
F. King, the geography specialist, and has the qualities which make 
his success with this new line of books assured. 





Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, for four years professor of Greek at Wel- 
lesley, is to be acting president for one year, the trustees having 
failed to find anyone that meets their ideal for a permanent presi- 
dent. She isa graduate of Cornell and has been a student at 
Leipzig. There is no more popular instructor at Wellesley, and 
there has been some surprise that she was not promptly promoted 
to the presidency. 


The JOURNAL presenta this week a portrait of Supt. W. W. 
Seamans, of Los Angeles County, California, of whom the editor 
spoke at some length in his letter in the issue of April 26. Mr. 
Seamans is a native of New York and a graduate of the Albany 
Normal Sehool. He has been in his present position for eight years 
and has made himeelf one of the great county superintendents of 
the country, taking rank with Bright of Cook County, Hamilton 
of Allegheny City, etc. He is one of the leading candidates for 
the state superintendency this year. 


This ie a great year for Concord, especially in the way of his- 
torical pilgrimages to visit the first battlefield of the Revolution, th 
famous minute man statue, the Old Manse, Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery, the Old Burying Ground, the homes, haunts, and graves of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and the Aleotts, Walden Pond, ete. 
Mr. Horace Tattle of that town makes a specialty of furnishing 
earriages, barges, and gaides'at a reasonable rate to parties large or 
small. It is really the only satisfactory way to visit Concord if one 
does not know the town personally. 


Prof. Wm. M. Davis of Harvard University has prepared a list 
of Geographical Lantern Slides for the use of grammar schools. 
It is one of the few absolutely indispensible aida in the special line. 
Professor Davis is an expert and an authority upon every point that 
he touches in his work. Itisa great boon to those who use lantern 
slides in teaching or lecturing to have the list that classifies the 
slides so that one can know precisely what to order. It also de- 
acribes each slide so that the fairly intelligent teacher could easily 
lecture directly from the pamphlet, which of course he would not 
do. It also tells where to get them. It can be had by sending 10 
cents and the request therefor to Pablication Agent of Harvard 
Vaiversity, Cambridge, Mass. 


By sending to Mr. Edwin Stanton George, Newtonville, Mags. 
you can receive free of charge tickets to the great art exhibition of 
the new Tiffany Glass Ware, exhibited at Williams and Everette, 
190 Boylston Street, Boston, until Jane 16, under the personal su- 
pervision of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany of New York, who has become 
interested in an endeavor to produce glass vases which will rival not 
only the work of the ancients, but also of the Venetians, both in 
color and form. He has made anumber of very original departures 
aud discoveries of great artistic valne. All those who have studied 
the glase of the Egyptians, Phwoicians and Romans are familiar 
with their remarkable combinations of colors, ingenious arrange- 
ments of glass over glass, and beauty of form. All of these points 
seem to have been in the mind of Mr. Tiffany when he made his 
experiment in blown glass. 

The University Extension Summer School in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, from July 2-28, will have as lecturers 
and round table leaders: F. L. Bliss, principal Detroit High 
School; T. L. Bolton, Mass. State Normal School; E. G. Bourne, 
Adelbert College; E. Brooks, superintendent city schools, Phila- 
delphia; T. C. Chamberlin, University of Chicago; B, A. Hins- 
dale, University of Michigan; R. G. Hauling, Boston Latin School ; 
F. MoMarry, University of Illinois; D. S. Miller, Bryn Mawr 
College; W. B. Powell, superintendent city echools, Washington ; 
T. H. Safford, Williams College; N. C. Schwffer, superintendent 
of Pablic Instruction, Pa.; O. F. Smith, Vanderbilt University ; 
S. Thurber, Girls’ High School, Boston; A. N. VanDell, Maas. 
Institute of Technology; I. Sharpless, Haverford College; Cc. C, 
VanLiew, Illinois State Normal; A. F. Winship, Editor JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION, 
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Re ce oe 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
oP Sorrest names dna addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 
AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


| Extracts from Mr. Leslie Stephen's Address at the Unveiling of 
the Lowell Memorial | 


I have to answer the question, Why is it that we have come hither 


to-day to pay honor to Lowell’s memory ? 

One obvious and true reason, though it is far from being the only 
reason, will suggest itself to any one who visits this ancient Abbey 
and pauses at the Poet’s Corner. In the long line of illustrious 
men whose monaments make that a place of pilgrimage for all our 
race, of the great masters who have handed down the torch of lit- 
erature from Chaucer to Tennyson, there is not one, I think, who 
would not acknowledge in Lowell a kindred spirit. There is hardly 
one of them who was more clearly marked out by innate qualities 
of mind and character for the calling—I may venture to say the 
high calling—of a man of letters. There is noone, I think, who has 
ever taken up the calling with more entire devotion. Lowell had 
inherited no stinted share of the spirit of great predecessors. A 
true poet, who always spoke from his heart, and therefore always 
spoke nobly, and one of the most delightfal easayists in the lan- 
guage, he might claim no mean place in their ranks. Of those 
great men many would admit that they had found no more penetra- 
tive and sy pathetic reader of their deepest thonght than Lowell. 
I spesk as though they were still among us. For Lowell always 
thought and spoke of them not as of men long dead and gone, but 
as of frien’s with whom he 
held daily converse. Woaen 
he discoursea upon the Kliz- 
abethan dramatiste, ove 
might fancy that he had 
just parted from S akes- 
peare and Ben Johnson at 
the door of the Globe The- 
atre, and was about to jin 
them fo: a supper of the 
gods at the M rmaid Tav- 
ern. This power was de- 
rived from a rare combioa- 
tion of qualities, A trained 
student and a_ thorough 
scholar, he delighted even 
in the minu’'& of criticiem, 
in philologicsl and gram- 
matical niceties, and in ‘he 
delicate canovs of veraifica- 
tions. He bed, teo, the vo- 
racious appetite of your true 
bookworm; he was a man 
born to grap le vith lidra- 
ries, and to sbsorb and as- 

similate whole literatures. 
No Devs sdost of them ail 
could have a more ardent 
love of antiquarian research 
thoogh no men was less of 
what «e generally men by 
a Dryradust. A Dryasdust 
is, as Lowell has said, an 
** unconscious homorist,’’ a 
man who is the slave, not 
the master of his fancies ; 
and who, in the ardor of 
curiosity-hunting, bas Icet 
the due sense of the relative 
import nce of thiogs. Frem 
any euch weakness Lowell 








Mei, 


was preserved not leas by A aa 

his imeginative sympathy - 

than by bis inimitable gift CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER INTER- _ 

of humor. As a trae hu- NATIONAL EXPOSITION. a 
AN 


morist he cou'd perceive 

that there were bores three or four hundred yeare ago, and knew 
that a bore does not cease to be a bore hecause he has been left 
upon dusty shelves, through the intervening centuries. He was 
therefore the master not the slave of hia fancies; and if for a 
moment he could play with them, he could alwaye take us into his 
confidence with a quiet smile which showed that he knew the resl 
worth of his treasures. To such powers it was owing that Lowell 
has been equalled since the days of the congenial Charles Lamb in 
that criticism that hae been called the lover's criticism the irre- 
sistable appreciation of old writers, which springs from similarity 
of heart and character.— Harper's Weekly. 





A SPECIMEN OF LITERATURE. 


COLLINSVILLE, Conn., March 20, 1894, 
Dear Mr. Editor: I have sometimes seen letters from irate 
parents printed in the JOURNAL. Enclosed you will please find a 
true copy of one received a few days ago. Perhaps yon will find 
space for it in the JOURNAL as a specimen of literature. 





G. W. F. 
Cc » C——, March 9, 1804, 
A. B. C.—Dear Sir :—We as parents and S W— asa 





scholar feel as if we had been grossly insulted by you today. This 
morpivg when Miss E —- and S—— came to you to ask a favor of 
you and you was vot Gentleman enough to grant in a manly way 
but instead turns on both of those young ladies and upbraids them 
for what the class done by choosing a Mise L—— as Historien in- 
stead of Miss M—— and not satisfied at that bat must ran this Mies 
L— (one of your own class) down to the lowest point S—— 
takes this as an insult to her and to the class and more especially 
from the principal. §—— loves her class as a class and if one is 
any way insulted she feels it. This afternoon at their c'a s meeting 
you was very particular to write down both of the Miss M—s 
names but was just as particular to leave off S—— W—=s name 
and this shall be the last time you will have an opportunity to insult 
her until you give full and good explanation why in all these years 
of hard stady avd so faithfal a scholar as she has been that she 
shonid be used as you have see fit te. Tonight she laye at home 
crying with a broken Heart and discouraged to think how hard she 
has worked to have it come to this. She is no Dummy bnt she isa 


ma.‘ —_ Be a ee 


whole soul Girl and her aim is learn and know her lessons and when 
she gets her Diploma to be worthy of it and not get it jast for the 
name of it" She has not and we do not ask to have ber first in 
everything. She is anxious that those that are entitled to them 
shall have them. And for this reason a’k for fall explanation and 
if you do not see fit to give any we shall make a demand of the 
committee for one before either S—— or N-—— enter the school- 


room again. . 
Teasting everything will be made ea'isfactory and this class 


proves one of the best that has ever graduated 
We remain Yours ete, 
Mr. and Mra. 


Ne 


“IT’S HAIL COLUMBIA!” 


The elements of Patriotism can be instilled in many indirect as 
well as in direct ways. It had been successfully taught in that 
school where, after the class had been struck dum» for the moment 
bafore the difficulty of defining ‘‘ freedom,’’ a little girl sprang to 
her feet and exclaimed in a tone of absolute conviction, ‘* It’s Hail 


Columbia !”’ 
a eS 


HORSE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Gable ends have a significance that few people realizsnow. The 
carved ridge tiles snd representations of animale, such as horses 
and horsemen, and the stone balls, all possess a meaning. Horses’ 
heads are common in Germany on the points of gables, and are 
found in Russia, while chamois’s heads occar in Tyrol. The com- 


pletion of a building was signalized by a sacrifice originally, just as 
the laying of the foundation was; perhaps more of the fiaal cere- 
mony remains today than the initial one, 





Horses were held ‘to‘be sacred by the northern races, and formed, 
next to the man, the worthiest sacrifice; and if a horse’s skull was 
not pat on the point of the gable a horse’s head was carved. Ata 
chicftain’s death his horse was buried with him, and today the 
charger of an officer follows his coffin to the grave. Poles sur- 
mounted by bunches of leaves and flowers protect the farmhouses 
of the Black Forest from lightning and represent the ancient obla- 
tion of a bunch of grain to Odin’s horse; and gables often have 
carvings connected with this oblation to Odin. We know the legend 
of the ‘‘ Weird Hunt” and many reminiscances of this remain in 
Denmark. 

At Yuletide oats are thrown out for Saint Clans’ horse (the cule 


of Odin having been transferred to Saint Claue), and a person con- 
valescent after a dargerous illness is said to have ‘ given a feed to 
death’s horse’ The sheaf of corn that is fastened to the gable in 
Norway acd Denmark, now an offering to the birds, was originally 
@ feed for Odin’s horse. ‘' Formerly,” says Mr. Baring: Gonld, 
“the last bundle of oate in a field was cast into the air by the reap- 
ers for Odin at Yale to feed his horse.’? And ia hve recollection it 
was customary in Devon for the last sheaf to be raised in the air, 
with the ory, ‘‘ A neck Weeday!’’—that is, to ‘‘ Nickar Woden.’’ 





GEORGE ELIOT AND THE GYPSY. 


“I never detected in her any trace of genial humor, though I 
doubt not that it was latent in her, and I thought hera person who 
had drawn her ideas far more from bocks and an acquaintance with 
certain types of humanity whom she had set herself deliberately to 
stady—albeit with rare perception—than from an easy intuitive 
familiarity with all eorts and conditions of men. But she worked 
out thoroughly what she knew by the intuiti f i 
this she was very far inferior to Scott. Th us sbe ute tne Speniah 
Gipsy, having only seen such gypsies two or three times, 

One day she told me that in order to write Dani+] Deronda she 
had read through 200 books. I longed to tell her she had better 


have learned Yiddish apd talked with 200 Jews, and been taught, 







Lom Used by permission oi che Rigoulet Bouringer 
¥ , Company, San Francisco. through the courtesy 
ayy of Pacific Educational Journal. 


at I was by my friend Solomon the Saddacee, the art of distinguish- 
iog Franleia Lowenthal of the Ashkenaz m from Senorita Aguado 
of the Sephardim by the corners of their eyes.— Memoirs of Charles 
Godfrey Leland. 
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KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN. 


Crouch, the author of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavonrneen,’’ that tender 
lyrical burst of feeling which has soothed and delighted two gen- 
erations, is still living in Baltimore,—an old, broken-down man, in 
very straightened circumstances. The verses appended were a 
tribate from James Whitcomb Riley. They are taken from the 
Indianupolis Journal : 


Kathleen Mavourneen! The song is ati!l ringing 
As fresb and as clear as the trill of the birds; 
Ia world weary hearts it is sobbing and singing 
Ia pathos too sweet for the tenderest words. 
O have we forgotten the one who first breathed it, 
O have we forgotte. his rapt rous art, 
Oar meed to the master whose genius b+ queathed it ? 
O why art thou silent, thy voice of the heart ? 


Kathleen Mavourneen! Thy lovar atill lingers; 
The long night ie waning, the stars pale and few ; 

Thy sad terenader, with tremulous fiogers, 
Is bowed with his tears as the lily with dew. 

The old harpstrings qaaver, the old voice is shaking, 
In sighs and sobs mosne the yearning refrain, 

The old vision dims, and the old heart is breaking. 
Kathleen Mavourneen, inspire us again! 





WORDS. 


Good natured refers tu trifling kindnes*es, to natural amiability. 

Kind describes both man- 
ner and conduct, and is ex- 
tended in it signification. 

Benignant describes map. 
ner rather than action, and 
usually to the manner of a 
superior. 

Philanthropic refera purely 
to benevolence to the human 
race, to masses, not to indi- 


viduals. 

Muni/ficent does not of ne- 
cessity imply that a gift is 
usefal; beneficent always im- 
plies it 

Bountiful ia stronger than 
liberal, because it implies 
giving in sbandance. It is 
restricted to ‘‘ givirg,’’ while 
liberal may refer to any easy 
atyle of expenditure. 

Benevolent originally im- 
plied merely wishing well to 
others; beneficert mean 
well. At present the former 
includes bothfeeling and act- 
ing, while the latter has come 
to signify ‘‘ doing well’’ on 
a large scale by a person of 
prominence. 





TABLE OF WAGES. 


The following table gives 
the average wages per week 
paid to laborers in the dif- 
ferent coantries of the world. 
The amount is calculated in 


United States gold dollars. 
The figures were compiled 
between 1883 and 1886 by 
the consuls of the UnitedStates and other countries. 








Germany : Japan $6 90 
Aleace- Loraine $4 21 Morocco 1 50 
Barmen 3 40 Tanis 1 40 
Berlin 3 20 | Egypt 1 80 
Bremen 2 80 Cape Colony 4 00 
Dusseldorf 2 75 Ssnegal 2 50 

England and Wales : | Sierra Leone 1 60 
(Fifty cities) 470 | Maderia 2 10 

Ireland : | Algiers 1 50 
Cork 4 38 | Canada: 

Londonderry 3 60 Ont. (ten cities) 5 50 

France : Tcronto 8 00 
Bordeaux 4 90 | Montreal 6 75 
Maraailles 3 47 New Brunewick 6 WW 
Paris 3 95 | Nova Scotia 6 25 

Belgium : P. E. Island 5 90 
Brassels 847 | Mexico 2 70 
Antwerp 345 | Lower California 1 85 

Switzerland: | British Honduras 3 40 
Bere 378 | U.S. Colambia 3 80 
Basle 307 | Venezuela 7 25 
Average,50 cities 3 61 British Guiana 3 84 

Austria-Hungary : Brazil: 

Bohemia 2 50 Rio de Janeiro 4 64 

Holland 820 | Pera 3 75 

Denmark 4 29 Ecuador 8 00 

Spain 2 10 Bahamas 3 00 

Rassia 2 80 Cuba 6 50 

Italy 2 00 Australia: 

Malta 1 65 Victoria 16 50 

Gibraltar 7 05 West Australia 8 60 

Portugal 1 95 New Z-aland 10 20 

Tarkey 2 08 United S cates: 

Asia Miuor 2 69 New York City 9 00 

Palestine (natives) 3 00 Chicago 10 50 

** (Jews) 3 60 San Francisco 11 50 

Persia 2 25 Charleston, SC. 6 20 

Ceylon , 1 35 Birmingham.Ala 6 10 

Philippine Islands 3 00 Ital. lab’ra N. Y. 4 80 
bioa: Hungar’p,doPa, 4 25 
Auroy 1 02 B hem’p d». O 4 50 
Hen Koy 1 10 Polish do, NvY. 4 80 
Canton 12 «| 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


KERRIGAN’S Quauity. By Jane Barlow. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 215 pp.,5 x7}. Price, 1.25. 

The distinctively characteristic features of Irish Idyls and Bog- 
land Studies already have made the author of Kerrigan’s Quality 
a reputation iu the literary world. Kerrigan’s Quality is more am- 
bitious than the previous sketches insomuch as it aspires to a plot. 
The plot, however, although direct and well maintained, is a subor- 

dinate element of the story, yet it shows a right constructive facility 
since it serves to individualize and distinguish the sketches, and not 
merely to link them into a narrative. Kerrigan’s Quality certainly 
indicates a measure of success in a broader field than its pre ‘eces- 
sors, and betokens for its youug author a promieing power. Miss 
Barlow’s home is adjacent to Dublin, and her sketches are imbued 
with the atmosphere of her native scenery, and its characters por- 
tray the neighbors of one whose people are their people. Miss Bar- 
low chooses the tillers of the soil for the subjects of her narrative, 
and all the homely, pathetic, shrewd, humorous elements are in- 
vested with a reality that only one who has lived among the folk 
themselves would perceive. The rugged soil, the emerald slopes, 
the rough sea, the quaint villages, the homely lives, are seen with 
the eyes of those to whom they are a daily aspect. Yet so deft is 
the author’s skill that while true to life, the presentation is neither 
realistic beyond romance nor poetic beyond actuality. 

The novelty of Miss Barlow’s books is a charm that makes their 
reading refreshing. The reader forgets to be critical, and follows 
the tale with a curious sense of wonder that is divided between a 
desire to know what is coming next and a surprise that his interest 
is so well maintained by so simple a story. 

Litrte Peopte’s Reaper. By Georgia A. Hodskins. 

Boston: Gian & Co. 107 pp. 

Miss Hodskins is ono of the most ekillfal teachers of little chil- 
dren in the country. Her eminent success in the schoolroom led 
the editor of the JOURNAL to secure from her a series of articles 
containing timely sentences for little children to read each month 
of the year. It was by far the best piece of work ever before 
attempted for little people’s reading. Their success attracted 
attention to their author in such a way that one of the leading pub- 
lishing houses of the country has bronght out this Little People’s 
Reader, which is simply ideal. The sentences are like the chil- 
dren’s own apeaking; the words are from their own out-of-school 
vocabulary ; the subjects are from their own life and along the line 
of their interests. There is much personification which always 
delighta children. The subjects are doves, rabbits, the flag, ducks, 
boy soldiers, swinging, chicken, a mouse, skating, fishing, a farm- 
yard, cows, dolls, dogs, a watch, kittens, rolling hoop, spinring a 
top, leaves, trees, flowers, boating, garden work, buds, vacation, 
squirrels, ete, 

The subjacts are all entertaining, the phrasing is adapted to the 
little people, there is a story strain in it, the ‘‘ pieces ’’ frequently 
ocoupy several pages and sustain the interest. It is one of the 
most valnable books for primary school ase that has yet been pub- 
lished. It should be used by every entering class, will be in every 
enterprising school whose teacher learns of its merits. 


European History (1598-1715). By Henry Oftley 
Wakeman. New York: Macmillan & Co. 392 pp.; $1 40. 
This volume is number five of a series of eight, which will cover 

the history of Europe from 476, when the Empire of the West 

flickered out with Romulus Augustulus, down to the end of the 
nineteenth century. The first volume, by Mr. Oman of A)! Souls, 

Oxford, and tte seventh,—1789-1815,—by H. Morse Stephens of 

Balliol College, are already published, and otber Oxford men are 

at work on the remaining periods, except the last one, for which no 

one is as yet announced. Mr. Wakeman, like the other coadjators, 
has studied and lectured upon the period which he covers in his 
volume in the series. The effort has not been to provide a detailed 
narration of the history of this century, but rather to show what 
was going on and why. France, of course, ie the central figure in 
the narration, for this century was the epoch of Louis XIV. of 

Richelieu, Mazzarin, and Colbert,—an epoch which was made pos- 

sible, perhaps, by Henry 1V. Along side dominant France was 

Germany, offering her example of what the religious factor can do 

with a people. The Reformation was followed by the counter- 

reformation, and then came the Thirty Years War, and through it 
all the German people acted as if they knew they were to produce 
the great historical school of a couple of centuries later, and wished 
that they should have no lack of matter for investigation and for 
philosophical treatment. Around these two great movements the 
development of the other European nations depends, furnishing 
their share of motives and of complication. The story of all this 

has been told by Mr. Wakeman with much care and skill, with a 

thorough acquaintance with the facts and a broad appreciation cf 

what they meant. 


PEMBROKE. By Mary E. Wilkins. New York: Harper 

& Bros. 4$x7inches. 330 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The name Mary E. Wilkins suggests immediately a New Eng- 
land Village, a homely romance, representative characteristics, de- 
rived from a Paoritan ancestry, a narrow range of life, a paucity of 
ideal incentives. Pembroke preserves all these characteristics,accentu- 
ated by the scope which more than in briefer tales the novel offers 
beyond the short story. The plot like a New England road is 
rambling, and seeming to have been the outcome of ita own neces- 
sity for existence rather than of a purpose in view. A distinctive 
feature of Miss Wilkins’ stories is the manner in which incident is 
transposed into episode. With the exception of the most pathetic 
of the anthor’s short stories, A Humble Romance, and the most 
finished, The Revolt of Mother, this transposition ie made in Pem- 
broke with a result of unusual interest and effect. The story appears 
to be intended to illustrate the power of a stubborn wilfalness that 
expresses iteelf in many phases. In one it becomes a bigoted piety 
that suppressed every intimation of the beauty of holiness; and ite 
consequences break both hearts and lives. In another the same 
characteristic develop a blind perversity whose extreme exactings 
are amusing as well as exasperating. Again history repeats itself 
from one generation to another, and the same stubborn nature 
cherishes an injary till it fetters both mind and body to the tread- 
mill of a hopeless existence. The jaxtaposition of characters in 
Pembroke ia well made. The work of Mies Wilkins cannot be said 
to be artistic, but in Pembroke a more appreciable evidence of 
artistic faculty appears in the setting that introduces in every family 
a forcible and weak character, yet preserves individual traits of 
character in every case. Pembroke would seem to indicate that the 
success which ita author bas attained in short atories might become 
possible to her in a broader field. 


“Ourme” Lisrary. Storiesofthe Turf. New York: 
Oating Pablishing Co. 158 pp. 25 ote. 
Seven stories from Outing have been selected for the first of the 
** Oating Library,”’ from among those which find their theme in 
the excitement of the turf, with its fascinating horses and races, 
men and women, luck and fate. The writers will be familiar to 
readers of the magazine,—A. B. Ward, whose ‘‘ Lack of a Good- 





for-Nothing”’ gives the volume ite title; A. A. Gardner, Francie 
Trevelyan, and Fox Russell. Many excellent short stories have 
appeared in Outing during the last two or three years which are 
well worth gathering into a convenient form for the car, the boat, 
or the hammock. Marked by the clear tone and high standards 
which have given the magazine so deserved a popularity, the library 
of Outing stories will be welcomed by many readers. 


Tue AMATEUR TELESCOPISTS’ HANDBOOK. By Frank M. 
Gibson, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 7}x5. 
What the microscope is to the botanist and biologist, the tele- 

scope is to the atudent of the heavens, It is simply ridiculous to 
attempt to study the stars in these days without a telescope. No high 
school can afford to be without one any more than it can afford to be 
without a dictionary or an encyclopedia; but a telescope in the 
hands of one who knows not its use or the significance of what it 
sees, is of apparently little value. This handbook is so prepared 
that one amateur can without difficulty handle any glass through 
its direction. 

First Lessons 1n Our Country’s History. 
liam Swinton. New York: American Book Co. 
54x7}. Price, 48 cts. 

William Swinton was a genius in the art of book-making, and his 
genius reached its height in literature and schoolroom history. It 
is now more than twenty years since he first wrote thie delightful 
book for little children, and it only remained for the publishers in 
the revision to bring it to date, illuminating it with up-to-the-times 
maps, charts, and illustrations, making it in very fact as in name, 
the Columbian year history of our country. 


By Wil- 
208 pp., 


Pusiic Liprarigs In AMERICA. By William J. Fletcher. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 169 pp. Price, $1. LinrRaAry CLAS- 
SIFICATION. 32 pp., 8t x5} inches. Price, $1.00. 

The eecond volume in the brightly covered “ Columbian Knowl- 
edge Series,’’ which is being issued by Roberts Brothers under the 
editorial supervision of Professor David P. Todd of Amherst Col- 
lege, is by Librarian Fletcher of the Amherst College Library, 
wh-se close connection with the American Library Association has 
fitted him especially well to write of libraries and library work. 
Mr. Fletcher first eketches the history and significance of the public 
library movement—a movement in which public school teachers 
have the closest interest,—and then takes up the various details of 
administering an efficient library. The building, classification, 
catalogues, selection and purchase of books, the work and the 
trainieg necessary for the librarian, and the many details which 
oaly one who has had long and intimate experience in management 
and administration can know and understand, are treated with dis- 
criminating expliciteness. Chaptera on the Library Association 
and on the representative libraries of the United States and Canada, 
illustrated with views of their houses and of men who are foremost 
in the library work help to make this an invaluable volume for any 
one who desires to engage in library work, or to know what this 
work means. In an appendix Mr. Fletcher gives a scheme of 
classification, which has been reprinted in separate covers, a list of 
special collections in American libraries, some facta in regard to 
Sunday opening, alist of the more important gifts to public libraries, 
and some statistics in regard to the one hundred largest free public 
libraries io the United States. A set of library rales, as used in 
Newark, N. J., is given. 

LasorRaToRY Stupigs IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
New York: American Book Co. By Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph.D. 
144 pp., 5x7}. Price, 50 cte. 

Professor Cooley was one of the firat men to write a masterly 
school text-book on chemistry. Those of us who remember his 
early work appreciate more, if possible, than the late comers what 
it means to have such a mind, such a teacher, such a book-maker, 
such an author present from the laboratory standpoint a handbook 
on chemistry focused for elementary work. Few men have ever 
developed the art of saying just enough, never too much, by way of 
directing the student’s manipulation for successful experimenting. 

Professor Cooley knows his subject, knows how to present it so 
that the student feels as though he was in personal touch with the 
author. 


CaTaLocug or ScHovuts FoR THR Dear. Among 
other lines upon which the opening of the sixteenth century 
was a golden milestone, meeting an era of discovery on the one 
side and an era of progress on the other, was the educa- 
tion of the deaf. In no country more than in America has the 
Ephaphtha that unlooses the intellect bound by the mystery of 
silence, been more devotedly or more earnestly proclaimed. Edaca- 





tion of the deaf was introduced into America at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and its achievements have been an eminent 
feature of the educational progress of the country. How extensively 
the work is carried on in Americn, how faithfully undertaken, 
how wonderfully successful, it were impossible to realize without 
particular research into statistics, records, and libraries of schools 
and insti utions of this department of education. A summary of 
such research is published by the Volta Bureau at Washington, in 
three volumes. The first volume is given to the public school work 
of the years 1817 to 1854; the second from 1854 to 1893, while the 
third shows the concomitant endeavors of denominational aud private 
echools in the Usited States and the echools in Canada and Mexico. 
The comprehensive study is edited by Dr. Edward Allen Fay., pro- 
feasor in the National Deaf Mute College, and editor of the Amert- 
can Annals of the Deaf. The work is copiously illustrated with 
portraits and engravings and plans of schools, 


THE VEXING QuESTION of Sunday occupation has been 
solved by Mrs. Clara Smith Colton in a practical way that combines 
inetraction with amusement. The devices for this means are The 
Puzzle Cross (price 30 cents) and The Bible Time Ladder (price 
45 cents.) With these devices the little one at home will while away 
many of the tedious hours—longer on Sunday than on any other 
day. The same devices in the hands of a teacher will prove an at- 
tractive way of illustrating the lessons in connection with the popular 
kindergarten method of teaching the Bible to the infant classes. 
Moreover, as the little one is enjoying himself with a playthiog, he 
is reviewing at the same time many of his favorite stories from 
the Old and the New Testament, for the construction of the puzzles 
demand not only his ingenuity but his memory. The ladder device 
is convertible into a ladder, a cross,a star, and the pillar of the 
patriarche, The crose is what its nawe implies—a puzzle. The 
Puzzle Cross and The Bible Time Ladder are published by the Con- 
gregational Publishing House, Boston. 


Tuer International News Company of New York has 
issued, in the ‘* Author’s Library,’? The Surrender of Margaret 
Bellarmine, by Adeline Sergeant, and Adela's Ordeal, by Florence 
Warden. Bothare stories of English life, by authors to whose names 
are accredited several other light stories. ‘The Anthor’s Library is 
pablished bi-monthly, at 50 cte. per number. Each volume is con- 
venient in siza, tasteful in binding, and printed on good paper, in 
type that is not trying to the eyes. 


Maynarp, Merritt & Co. have published, in the 
English Classic Series, Hans Christian Andersen’s Danish Fairy 
Tales. The six tales selected for this collection are the most 
charming of all the wonder stories, and best adapted to the litera- 
ture of little people. They comprise The Daisy, Thumbelina, Five 
Oat of One Sheil, The Flax, The Fir Tree, and The Storks. Each 
tale has a dainty illustration at its head. A brief sketch of the life 
of Andersen prefaces the tales. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A True Teacher, Mary Mortimer; by Minerva Brace Norton; price, 
$1.60. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The Dawn of a New Era in America: by Brushrod W. James; 
price, cloth $1.00. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

Old English Ballads; selected and edited by Francis B. Gummere; 
price, $1.35. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Exercises in Latin Paose Composition; by F. Ritchie: price, 80 cts. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

My Summer ip a Mormon Village; by Florence A. Merriam; price, 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Select Specimens of the Great French Writers; edited by G, 
Eugene Fasnacht; price. $1.75. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

he Jungle Book; by Rudyard Kipling; price, $1.50.——Roger 
Williams; ty Oscar 8S. Straus; price, $1.'5.——The Century Illius- 
trated Magazine (Nov. ’93-April 94). New York: The Century Co. 

A Chart of the Givil War; by S. W. Gibson; price, 75 cents. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

A Traveier from Altruria; by W. D. Howells; price, 50 cents.—— 
Pastime Stories; by Thomas Nelson Page; price. $1.25.——From the 
Easy Chair; by George William Curtis; price, $1.00.——Perlycross; 
by R. D. Rlackmore; price, $1.75. New York: Harper & Bros. 

bye of the Fair (Part X1N.); price, $1.00. Chicago: The Ban- 
croft Co. 

Sand’s La Petite Fadette ; edited by F. Aston- Binus; price, 30 cts. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Oo. 

A Grammar School Geography; by John N. Tilden; price, $1.25. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 








FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Use HoRsEFORD'sS ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr W. 8S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., says: ‘‘ The best 
remedy for dyspepsia that has ever come under my notice.’’ 





Tue AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 


‘ertical 





Teachable 
Learnable 
Legible 


An entirely new series—in six numbers. 
Price per dozen, $1.00. 


Graceful 
Natural 
Economical 








The only copy books published that present a series of 
graceful, pleasing, perfectly executed vertical script forms. 
Teachers who recognize the advantages of vertical writing 
can now give it a trial under the most favorable con- 


ditions by using the American System. 


Circulars with specimen copy lines of the new script free on request. 
Correspondence invited. 


on vecetpt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Ohicago 


Oincinnati 


Now York 


Books sent prepaid 


Roston Portland, Ore, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Jnne 19: Texas Colored Teachers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

Jnne 19-21: Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Pertle Springs. 

Jane 19-Jaly 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly; Morehead City. . 

Jane 25-29: Ohio State Teachers Association ; 
Delaware. 

Jane 26: Texas State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Gxalveston. 

June 26-28: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Associstion; Buffalo. 

Jane 26-29: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Dapville. ‘ 
Jane 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association ; 

Galveston. 

Jone 27-29: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Blount Springs. 

Jane 28-29: Educational Institate of New Bruns- 
wick; St. John. 

Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 
Camberland Island. 

July 1-6: South Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Spartanbarg. 

July 2-5: West Virginia Educational Association ; 
Fairmont. 

July 2-6: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ .tion ; 
Eureka Springs. 

July 2-28: Summer Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philadelphia. 

Jaly 3-5: Tennessee State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Marfreesborv. 

July 3-6: National Music Teachers’ Assoc. ; Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

Jaly 8-5: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa 
tion; Media. 

July 4: Miesissippi State Teachers’ Association ; 
Jackeon. 

Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

July 9: New Jersey State Teachers’ Association ; 
Asbury Park. 

July 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Acsocia- 
tion; Saratoga. 

Jaly 10-13: National Education Association; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 10-12: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Bethlehem, N. H. 

Jaly 10-12: The Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Annapolis. 

Jaly 10-12: Lonisiana Educational Association ; 
Alexandria. 


ARK ANBAS. 


The writer bad the pleasure of spending ceveral 
days in Little Rick recently, two of which were 
devoted to visiting the echools. Supt. Rightsell is 
cn of those whole eouled, mavly men whom it is 
always a pleasure to meet. His service in the 
schools of that city, covering nearly a quarter of a 








School of Expression 
FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON. 
Summer Session begins July 14. A special 
course in Voice and Speech, to supplement 
work in Physical Culture, has been arranged 

for teachers in public schools. 
For further intormation address 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Dean. 


The Altamonte, 
BetHLeuem, N. H. 





A first-class hotel in every respect. 

Centrally located. 

Good livery — excellent cuisine. 

One-half reduction in prices during the session 
of the American Institute. 


H. J. HAPGOOD, Manager. 


satisfactory that the people feel greatly attached 
to him. He be begun as principal of one of the 
buildings in 1870, and with the exception of about 
two years spent in Washington. his work in the 
schools has been continuous. Hs has seen the 
growth of schools and school sentiment as few 
superintendents have. From an attendance of a 
few hundred, from shabby and poorly equipped 
buildings, from underpaid and unprepared teachers, 
he bas seen the evolution of a system whose pupils 
now number more than 4000, whose buildings are 
models of architectural beauty and modern con- 
venience, and whose sixty odd teachers are as well 
equipped professionally as those of the average 
city of the North and East. The one great draw- 
back, however, is the over crowded condition of 
many of the grades; in some instances the enroll- 
ment being over seventy. Yet the schools are 
admirably managed, reflecting credit upon all en- 
gaged in the work. Mejor Parham, who has 
charge oi the high school and the grades of 
Peabody, is a veteran in the service. He has 
dearly a thousand pupils under his supervision. 
Mr Rhoton of the Fort Steele echool bas the repu- 
tation of being a model school principal, and what 
was seen confirms this general and complimentary 
estima tes 

Mr. Gates of the Scott Street School ssems to 
maintain the good esteem in which he is generally 
held, administering the sffairs of his school in a 
very satisfactory manner. Space forbids mention 
of the names of teachers whose work especially 
commended itself to the writer; suffice it to say, 
however, work was noted that the writer has not 
seen surpassed in twelve yearr close observation. 
We had the pleasure, likewise of meeting State 
Supt. Shion and enjoying the pleasures of his 
hospitable town. He is one of those indefatigable 
workers who never knows when to rest. 





INDIANA, 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The Indiana Philological Society held an inter- 
esting meeting at Indianapolis, May 16, 17, and 
18. A nomber of papers indicating original philo 
logical research were read. Considerable attention 
was given to the subj<ct of language teaching. 
The attendance was very large, and the meeticg 
is considered the best ever held by the society. J. 
A. Wichersham was elected pre:ident, and D, C. 
Brown vice-president. 

At the last meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation the following persone were appointed trus- 
tea of Indiana University: Isaac Jenckinson of 
Richmond to succeed himself; Charles L Henry 
of Anderson to succeed R. D. Robertson; and 
Supt. E. E Griffith of Indianapolis to succeed the 
late James L. Mitchell. The new men, Henry and 
Griffith, are in every way admirably fitted for the 
position. Mr. Henry is a very succeseful man, 








Mid-Summer School, 








At OWEGO, N. Y. aue’i0. 98 


Aug. 10, 94, 


Fourth Annual Session. formerly at Whitney's 
Point, N. Y. A School for Teachers. 


MUSIC, DRAWING, 
KINDERCARTEN, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and METHODS. 
18 Instructors. Reduction to clubs. Expenses Low. 
Club organizers wanted. Write for circulars. 
E. G. LANTMAN 
7 18 Mill St.. Binghamton, N. 


Cornell University Summer School, 


July 6— August 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
Students in Greek. Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psychol- 
ovy, Pedagogy, Politica conomy, Mathematics. 
Physics, Chemistry, Botauy, Geology. Drawing and 
Art, Mechanical Drawing and Cesigoing, Architec 
ate = pene, Experimental Engineering, Physical 

raining. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 
For circulars apply to 
THE REGISTRAR, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Taught 
by 
Specialists. 





century, has been so conspicuously successful ont 
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pure and soluble. 


t} Ithas morethan three times 
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& Sugar, and is far more eco- 
osting less than one cent a cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 






nomical, ¢c 
It is delicious, 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





and a man who has always taken the keenest in- 
terest in educational affairs. Me. Griffith is one of 
the best known educators in the state, and is thor- 
oughly posted on university aff sirs. 

O. L. Kelso for many years principal of the 
Richmond High School, has been elected professor 
of mathematics in the State Normal at Terre 
flaute. Mr. Kelso is one of the best known high 
school men in Indiana. He has made the Rich- 
mond High School one of the very best in the West. 
He is a strong mathematician and a superior 
teacher. He will in every way bea wortby ad- 
dition to the State Normal faculty. 

W. 8. Blatchley, for the past six years teacher 
of Geology and Biology in the Terre Haute High 
School bas been nominated for State Geologist. 
Mr. Blatchley graduated fron Indiana Uasiver- 
sity in 1887, having made a specialty of the natural 
sciences. He spent one year on the Arkansas 
Geological survey with Ds. John C. Branner. 

The Annual Register of Pardue University 
shows that institution to be in an excellent condi- 
tion. The faculty list shows fifty names, and the 
list of students foots up 682. Twenty-eight dif- 
rerent states are represented, and 8&5 of the 92 
couuties of Indiana have students in the school. 

Instructor C. W. McMaullen of the department 
of mathematics in Indiana Uciversity has been 
elected assistant superintendent of the E'mira Re- 
formatory of New York. The university loses in 
him a good instructor. He will probably be suc- 
ceeded by Prin. KE, W. Rettger of Renseelaer. 





ILLINOIS. 
State Superintendent Raab of Illiaois recently 


issued the following circular relating to a system- 
atic plan for institute work : 

STAvE Supt. Orrice PuBuic INstructo0N, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 1994 ° 
To the County Superintendents of Illinois; 

The undersigaed committee appointed by the 
County Superintendents’ Association, at its meet. 
iog in December, to prepare a systematized plan 
for institute work, beg to submit to you the follow. 
ing questions for your thoughtfal consideration 
and speedy answer. If you will kindly give us 
your best thooghts on the subject named yon yil| 
benefit the schools of the state at the same time 
lighten our labors: 

1. a. How long does yonr annual summer ip. 
stitute continue ? +. What change of conditions 
would cause you tochange the duration? 2 What 
is your principal aim in your institute this year ? 
3. Do you have the same principal aim each year ? 
If not, why not? 4. a. Do you consult with 
your inatractors before beginning the institute as to 
a definite plan to be pursued? b What meang 
do you emplsy in condueting your preliminary 
meeting of instructors so as to secure unity of aim 
and plans? 5 a. Oo what basis do you divide 
your institute into sections? 6. What portion of 
the day is given tosectional work ? c. What work 
can be best attended to in sections ? d. What work 
in general session? 6 How much time daily, in 
the aggregate, should be expected of teachers in 
prepariog work assigned? 7. Give, on separate 
sheet, an ideal program as to branches and length 
of time given to each branch. 8. Any farther 
suggestions you may wish to make to promote our 
plans thus helping in the work before us, will be 
thankfally received. 

IDAHO. 

A car load of the Idaho World’s Fair Exhibit 
was donated to the University of I aho. The 
value was about $5,000, and makes a fine museam. 

The Moscow souvenir book that attracted so 
much attention in the mining building at the 
World’s Fair is to be donated to the University. 

The second annual cataloguing of the State 
University will soon be ready for distribution, 

The second year of the State University closes 
very successfully, The first class will graduate 
in ’96. 

The University of Idaho enrolled 232 students 
during the year now closing. The prospect is the 
number will be doubled daring next year. 

Extensive and well selected additions to the 
acientific equipment of the University have heen 
made during the current year. 

W. W. Watkins, M. D., Moscow, offers a gold 
medal to the student attaining the highest rank in 
oratory. Ten students will publicly compete. 

Lieut. E. A. Chrisman, U. 8S, A., has been de- 





tailed to the University of Idaho as professor of 
military scien e and tactics. He has already won 





-H. E. HOLT, LexincTon, Mass. _ 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The graduates of this Institute are filling more first-class positions as Directors and 
Teachers of Vocal Music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries than those of all other 
summer schools combined. Most wonderful results are zow obtained with Mr. Holt’s new 
system of vocal harmony. Session of 189% opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. 





Cook County WMormal Summer School 
ENCLEWOOD, ILL. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. July 9 to 27, 1894. 
A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the applieation of its Principles 
in Actual Teachivg by the regular Faculty of the C. C. N. 8s. 
(> For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a ful! avropsis of the Course of Study, 
Address WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave , Englewood, Jil. 





£3 WELL F¢ Cee? | 
DEPARTMENTS. 





SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE 


School of Expressive Art, 


BELFAST, MAINE. Aue. 6 to Aue. 25. 


INSTRUCTORS :—HOWARD M. TICKNOR. M.A., President of Boston College of Oratory, tormerly Instruc- 
tor at Harvard and Brown Universities; SARAH E LA!GHTON, Teacher of Elocution and Physical 
Culture, Woreester, Mass ; MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Vocal Culrure in Boston College 
of Oratory; H&LEN M. BLACKWELL. Instructor in Physical Culture in Boston University. 

Special Railway and Hotel Rates Send for circulars. Address 
M. W. LAUGHTON, 364 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 





MARTHA’S 


VINEYARD 


The Largest and Best. The Oldest and the Broadest. i 


School of Methods: 


4 Weeks, 14 
Instructors 


Academic Depts. : 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. 
4 Weeks, Pres. C. W. 


3 Weeks, 18 
EMERSON and Faculty. 


Instructors 


Emerson Coll. of Oratory: 


The attendance for 1898, in spite of the World’s Fair and other attractions elsewhere, was over 400 from 383 Stat 
‘ ’ ‘ : es and T ; 
was over 600 from 44 States and Territories and from the Faculty of 30 State Normal and City Training ns el i 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


, Arithmetic and Advanced BReading.—Gkro. I. 


ALDRICH, A.M., Supt. of schools, Newton, Mass. 


Civil Governmeut.—ARTHUK MAY MowkRy, A | 


M., Cambridge, Mass. 


Drawing.—HENRY T. BAILEY, State Supervisor | 
Drawivg, North Scituate, Mass. 


Geography and Physiology.—F. F. MURDOCK 
Briagewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


History of the United States.—C. FE. MELENRY. 
A.M., Prof. of Pedagogy. College for the Training 
of Leachers, New York City. 


Kindergarten, with classes of children. 
Lucy WHEELOCK, Prir. Chauncy Hall Kinder- 
xarten Training Olass, Boston. 

Vecal Music —FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, Prin 
Springfirid Conservatory of Music and Supervisor 
of Music in the Holyoke (Mass.) cs ublic Schools. 


IH SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR, giving full information in regard to th 
A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods. Worcester, Mass. 


Miss 


Nature Study and Elementary Science.—A. 
C. BOYDEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School, and Miss 8. E. BRAssILL, Supervisor of 
Science, Quiney and Cambridge, Mass. 


Penmanship.—Miss ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Springfiela, Mass. 


Philosophy and Practice of Pedagogy —Z 
X. SNYDER, Pb.D., Pres. Greeley, (Colo.) Normal 
sSchoo!. 

Primary Methods in Reading, Language, and 
Number, with classes of childrep. Miss MATILDA 
MITCHELL, Howard Ave. School, Boston, Mase 


Psychology.—Prof. WILLIAM BRYAN, Pb.D-, In-| 


diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
School Management.—A. W. Epson, A.M., 
Agt. Mass. Board of Kducation, Worcester. 
Supervision.—Lectures by the several instructors 
above named. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 


Botany.—EpwArp 8. BurGEss, A.M., City High | Elecution and Oratory.—C. WESLEY EMERSON, 
School, Washington, D. C. President Emerson College of Oratory, Bostor, 


Form, Drawing, and Color.—HARRIET©E L. 
Ricr, Supervisor of Drawing in Itbaea, N. 3 
Lectures by Walter 8. GoopNOUGH, Brooklyn, N. 

-; T. FREDReIK HOPKINS Pratt Institute; 
KOss TURNFR Artist, Boston. 

English Literature.—Prof. DANIEL DORCHEB- 
TER, Jr. Pb.D., Boston Untversity 

French.—Prof. J. Geppss, Jr., A.M., Boston Univ. 

German.—Prof. MARSHALL L. PERRIN, Pb.D., 
Boston University. 

Mistory and Civil GQGovernment.—ARTHUR 
May Mowry. A.M., Cambridge, Mass. 

Latin and Greek.—Prof. CARLTON B. STETSON, 
A.M., Uolby University. 

Wathematics.—J, W. MACDONALD, A.M., Agent 
Mass, Board of Education, Stoneham. 


Mass. ; assisted by the Faculty of Kinerson College. 


y..| Microscopy.—Rev. JoHN D. Kina, Pb.D., Cottage 


City, Mass. 

Music, Instrumental and Vocal.—GEORGE H. 
HOWARD, A.™., Director of tre Boston Training 
Scnool of Music, 20 Music Hall Building, Mass. 

Painting.— Miss AMELIA M. WATSON, East 
Windsor Hiil, Conn. 

Physical Culture.—Prof. HARTVIG NISSEN, I0 
structor in Physical Training (the Ling System) 1D 
the Public Schools of Boston. 

Shorthand and Typewriting.—Miss ETTA A: 
CORBIN, Providence, R. I 

Sloyd: The Swedish System of Manual Training.— 
KVERETT ScHWARTZ Waltham, Mass. ; four years 
teacher of Manual Training in the Cook County 
Normal School, Il! 


¢ outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ét. 


W. A, MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 
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golden opinions by the able and ¢ flicient manner in 
which he has organized his department. 

W. O. Cammings of Genessee has his schools in 
& prosperous condition. 

Supt. Orion C. Scott ia reélected for his f ur- 
teenth year in the Oskaloosa schools. 

Supt, Geo. I. Miller of Boone has been invited 
by his board to remain and contract for a term of 
three years. 

Supt. O. J. Laylander of Cedar Falls is the 
Iowa N. E. A. “* Rustler,’’ and a succers. 

IOWA, 
State Editor, ORION U. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Supt. F. B. Hooper of the Des Moines (West 
Side) city schools, and Pen. Wm. Wile x of the 
High School, have been rcé'ected. 

Supt. H. E. Kratz of Sioux City, and Prin. C. 
A. Miller of the High School, continue in the 
good service. 

Supt. C. P. Rogers is a fixture at Marshalltown. 
He is serving these people the nineteenth year. 

Supt. D M. Kelley of Colfax schools haa been 
reélected; also Supt. Fred S. Robinson of Brook- 
lyn and Sapt. S. B. Montgomery of Belle Plaine. 

Supt. A. W. Stuart remains another, his eigh- 
teenth, year in charge of the O:tumwa schools. 


OHIO, 
Mr. Nehemiah Candee, A.B., is elected princi- 
pal, and Miss Sarah H. Conant, A.B., assistant, 
of the High School, Circleville. 


WASHINGTON, 


Spokane had but four vacancies in its corps to 
fill, which indicates that Superintendent Bemiss 
succeeds unusually well in holding his teachers. 

Supt. R, H. Van Horn of Snohomish goes to 
Everett. 

Sapt. B. W. Brintnall of Olympia declines a 
re€lection to accept a professorship in Olympia 
University. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Bowdoin College has, previous to 1894, grada- 
ated 2 457. 

The trustees of Coburn Classical Iostitute, Water- 
ville, have elected Frank W. Johnson of Calais 
High Schoo! to fill the vacancy of principal made 
by the death of Dr. J. H. Hanson. He was a 
graduate of Colby, ‘91. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Gilmanton Academy, ove of the oldest instita- 
tions in the state, was barned May 22. ‘This acad- 
emy has an honorable record and the alamni should 
see that a modern building takesits place. Circu 
lars of the one hundredth anniversary were in the 
hands of the printers at the time of the fire. 

Nine students were graduated from Pembroke 
Academy May 25. 

The first summer school at Plymouth being a 
decided success, Superintendent Gowing will offer 
a still more excellent program this year. No pro- 





RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


Teachers who for reasons of health and 
increased pecuniary income would like to 
change their vocation are advised that there 
is now opportunity to make contract with the 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont—one of the oldest and 
strongest of the regular Companies—to per- 
manently represent this Company in every 
County of the State of Connecticut. One 
half the mental and physical labor and 
anxiety of an earnest teacher, given to the 
work of National Life, will result in better 
health, income, and enjoyment. 

You are invited to correspond with me in 
the matter. 

EDWARD E. SILL, State Agent, 
850 CHAPEL STREET, 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 














‘TEACHERS 
School Officers 


In the Western and Southern States can 
earn from $10 to $50 by representing the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 
TEACHER at their Normal Institute this 
summer. Experience as a canvasser not 
absolutely necessary. Energy and enthu- 
siasm the essential qualifications. 

Write us at once for terms and territory, 
and if there is an opening we will make 
satisfactory arrangements with you. 


Address 
MGR. AGENCY DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PUuBLISHING Co. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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greesive teacher should migs the privilege of attend- 
ing the summer school and the Institute meeting 
at Bethlehem. 

The town of Northwood supports two good see- 
cndary schools,—Coe’s Academy and Northwood 
Seminary. 

De. Faulhaber, professor of German in Phillips 
Exeter Academy, has «ffered his resignation, to 
take effect in June of the present year. We under- 
stand that he will give his entire attention to liter- 
ary work in the future. Professor Faulhaber is 
an excellent teacher as well as an eminent scholar. 

The Concord High School has a very strong 
force of teachers, the ablest faculty of the past ten 
years. 

Portsmouth pays its superintendent and teach- 
ers $23,000. 

Superintendent Back is urging the teachers of 
Manchester to teach patriotism in their schools. 

John Kent, principal of the Concord High 
School, has served that excellent echool ten years; 
his thoughts sometimes tarn from Greek roots to 
the days when he played first base for a champion 
Harverd team. 

Dover is much in need of a new high school 
building, and also a better locstion for the same. 

Several of the Robinson Seminary faculty will 
visit Europe during vacation. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Davis pupils of the Boston Training School 
of Music, assisted by Mr. George J. Parker and 
Mrs. Frank M. Davis, gave their acnual concert at 
Music Hall, Jane 1. A very attractive program 
was rcndered. 

George F. Barnes, for twenty years the princi- 
sol of the Wallis School, Peabody, and a teacher 
there for more than thirty years, died May 28. 

Mr. Cartwright, Brown, ’86, principal of Fair- 
field High School, has been elected district euper- 
inten dent of schools in Harwich, Brewster, Orleans, 
and Eastham. 

Miss Sercombe, teacher in the Meadow-s!reet 
School, Weat Springfield, has resigied, and her 
place has been filled by the appointment of Miss 
K, Lilian Backley of Newburyport. Miss Back- 
ley ia a graduate of the Newburyport Training 
School and has lately taught in Connecticut. 

The superintendent district, composed of the 
towns of Sheffield, West Stockbridg>, New Marl 
boro, Richmond, and Egremont, will hereafter be 
known in these colamns aa the Southern Berk- 
shire superintendent district. The towns of the 
Southern Bershire superintendent district have de- 
cided to use as reading matter in every grade in 
their schools the best lit-rature that i: available, 
substituting it gradually for the ordinary Readers 








Historic Concord. 


SCHOOLS and other parties, large or small, 
wishing to visit the different points of interest in 
and around Concord, Mass, of Revolutionary 
and literary fame, are invited to address HORACE 
TUTTLE of Concord. who will be glad to supply 
Barges with careful drivers and experienced 
guides, to all who desire them. 


TEACHERS 


(and everybody else) should bear in mind that when 
they travel over the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
‘‘The Niagara Falls Route,”’ 


they get their money’s worth,—for it is in every re- 
spect a thoroughly first-class line, with the finest 
possible equipment, and gives the passenger such a 
scenic panorama as will be found nowhere else. 
From its Chicago station on the lake front, the line 
passes through the richest and most prosperous por- 
tion of Southern Michigan to Detroit and across the 
fertile plains of Ontario. 

Niagara Falls is seen enroute, as all trains pass- 
ing by daylight stop five minutes at the Falls View 
directly overlooking the great cataract. From this 
elevated point is ubtained the most comprehensive 
view of the river, islands and rapids as well as the 
Falls themselves. This is a feature greatly to be 
enjoyed. 

The Mehawk Valley, abounding in pastoral 
scenes of great beauty to which more striking 





whole length, and 


The Miudsom Biver, that historic stream, 


feature, but each successive view presents new 
combinations of beauty and majesty, which other 
rivers may surpass in sections but none rival as a 
whole.” 

The Day Boat down the Hudson from Albany 
to New York may be taken by those who desire to 
enjoy the magnificent river scenery at their leisure. 

The finest sleeping cars run through from Chicago 
and Detroit to New York without change, and 
arrangements are made for convenient transfer from 
the Grand Central Station for Asbury Park. 

For any additional or special information, please 
address G. W. RUGGLES, 

GHN’L PAss'GR & TICKET AG’., CHICAGO. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
1 








1y our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 

able for either sex, made of best ma- 

terial, strong, substantial, accurately 

adjusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 


OXFORD MEG. Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


free. 
338 Wabash Avenue, 
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features are often added, is traversed nearly its 


‘which, from its source to the ocean, unfolds a 
jong chain of landscapes wherein there is no tame 


heretofore in use. The first inetalment has already 
been supplied. 
RHODE ISLAND, 

W. W. Dove, late of Tolane University, Miss., 
has been. elected teacher in the manual training 
school, Providence. 

Mrs. Mary S. Gregory has been appointed kin- 
dergarten critic teacher at Providence. 


$100 Rewarp, $100. 

The reader of this paper will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that sci- 
ence has been able to core in all its stages, and 
that is Catarrb. Hali’s Cata:rh Care is the only 
positive cure koown to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, requires a 
copstitational treatment. MHall’s Catarrh Care is 
taken internally, acting directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving the pa- 
tient strength by building up the constitution and 
sesisting nature in doing its work. The proprie- 
tors have so much faith in ita curative powere that 
they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that 
it faila to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

ddress_ F. J. CoENry & Co., Toledo, O. 

(@Fr"’Sold by Deoggiste, 75 cents. 








ImPOBTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
dl tee ~ es D UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
*an live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 


come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. Yon can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benfits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ just the right position,” 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6084 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 








THE STODDARD'S ART SERIES. 

‘* You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and coupons for Parts 5 and 6. I have received 
the first four parte, and am delighted with them. 
I intend to take the whole geries.’’ 











The 


Educational 


LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


HERE IS YOUR 


matter. 
measure 10x 26 inches each. 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a 


We print below a coupon. 


number on your coupon, 


Cut this out and send 


POTTER-BRADL 


Creat 
a 
and Library 





Atlas of the World. 
74 Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


re 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


The work is compiled from Official 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JouRNAL oF EpucaTion has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
The double page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 
that will hold and protect it until bound. 

By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


Each part will contain 


part. 


PARTS 1 TO 4 NOW READY. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
Is cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


it to us with 15 cents. 





Send Part No. 





Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 
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Address all orders, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 





Title. 
The Dawn of a New Era in America. 
Old English Ballads . ° ° 
A True Teacher . ° ° e 
La Petite Fadettte .  . : 
A Summer in a Mormon Village ° : . 
Select Specimens ¢f the Great French Writers 
Questious ofthe Day. - ° ° 
The Jungle Book ‘ . ° 
Roger Wiiliams 


AChart ofthe Civil War. ° ’ ° 

A Traveler from Altruria. ° e e e 
Pastime Storics : ° ° ° ° 
From the Kasy Chair. ° ° 


Perlycross ‘ F ° ° ° 
The Wedding Garment . ° e . 


Author. Publisher Price. 
James Potter & Coates, Phila.. $1 00 
Gummere Ginn & Co, Boston 1 35 
Norton Fleming H. Kevell & Co, N Y 1 60 
Sand D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 30 
Merriam Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Bost. 1 00 
Faspacht Macmillan & Co, New York 1 75 
Vaughan ° a 1 50 
Kip ing The Century Co, New York 1 50 
Straus “ “ i) 1 25 
Gibson A. Flanagan, Chicago 75 
Howells Harper & Bros, New York 1 50 
Page ¢ ” od 1 95 
Curtis se “ 1 00 
Blackmore a is sid 1 75 
Pendieton Roberts Bros, Boston 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

In the advertisement of May 31st there was a 
mistake in the number of pages of the book of 
Penmanship. Instead of 28 pages it should be 
284 pages. This book is one of the most com- 
plete and useful manuals on the topic ever pub- 
lished, and is cheap at $1 00 for 284 pages. Our 
readers will please note the error and order the 
book of 284 pages instead of 28. The Farriau 
System of Penmanship goes down to the bones of 
the business and the vitals that cover them. 
Nothing is neglected that a child whose little fia- 
gers are first closing over a pencil should know ; 
nothing that an expert who has dedicated his life 
to teaching should know. Analytical, synthetical, 
inductive. It has the element cf life and the ele- 
ment of ‘‘ get there’’ for those who use it. It is 
made for common schools, high schools, normal 
schools, business colleges, academies for penman- 
ship, supervisors, grade teachers, business college, 
specialists, for students in any kind of school, for 
students out of echool. 

For more explicit isformation you must see the 
book itself. If we had the entire JOURNAL at 
our disposal instead of this expensive corner of it, 
every line of space in it would be required for the 
next twelve months to present the matter treated 
in the 284 large pages of this book. Address The 
Kansas Book Company, Downs, Kansas. 


It is well understood by typewriter operators 
that speed is limited by the inability of the mind 
rather than by the lack of capacity of the fingers; 
that is, the mind is unable to direct the fingers as 
rapidly as its mandates can be executed. There- 
fore anything which tends to simplify mental re- 
quirements aseists speed. It isalso true that when 

lese mental ¢ffort is required the work of the fin- 


gers is more accurate, and fewererrors occur. The 
Hammond Typewriter well meets the case by not 
taxing the mind with unnecessary details. A sin- 
gle keyboard, which can be used to write capitals 
as well as smal! letters by simply depressing a 
shift key, frees the mind of much of the effort of 
directing the fiogers. The operation of the shift 
key becomes practically mechanical, like the de- 

















pressing of the spacing key, between words. 
Henee — quoting a phrase from the Hemmond 
Company’s advertisement—‘‘Yonu do less thinking, 
bat accomplish more work.’’ The simplicity of 
the Hammond well fits it for use in schools. 


THE Summer Time-Table of the Fitchburg 
Railroad will take effect Sunday, May 27th, with 
but very few changes. The Suburban Circuit, 
Waltham and Boston, will have two additional 
Sunday trains. The 3.05 p.m. accommodation 


Boston to Bellows Falls will be ran on week days 
the same as last season. The Sunday accommoda- 
tion train stopping at all stations will leave Boston 
9 00 a.m. arriving at Troy, N. Y., 4.25 p.m. The 
Saratoga Special Express will commence running 
June 18th, leaving Boston on week-days at 9.00 
a.m. instead of 11.00 a.m. as heretofore. The 
Pacific Express leaving Boston at 7.00 p.m. on 
Sunday will be discontinued. 

A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany. 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement. ) 


Williamson: Don’t you think it was out of 
place for you to be telling jokes at a funeral ? 

Henderson: Oh, no, I was telling them to an 
Englishman.— Life. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHIne SyRuP’’ hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrha@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for ned dee 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. 








The JOHN 


L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are now ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


with the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Send me Part No, weorsssssseressssrss 





Coupon ie 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


rare ry: MN inicscirhniasiitiaicaiininlasiititasltenidadsnldiieas 
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Address all orders: 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass 





Next Septembe Myf ehh op 
ptember, in a Southern private school. a lady 
Music Teacher, —a brilliant performer ' 
violin. Good salary. Applyto. Nitin 
HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 


2 Snmereer St Rastoan, 


WANTED. 

Next September, in a Manual Training High Schoni, 
in a large New England city, a teacher of * Wood- 
cain aaeoet eee turning, carving, and 

Dg. alary from $11 \ 

Apply at once to d ashidiidinasans 

HIRAM ORCOTT. Manager., 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 











| 
In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 


Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
— RIRAM orci Manag 
4 er, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St. 


FOR SALE, 


A Boarding and Day School fer Young Ladies and 
Children,—good will and furniture — in a delightful 


New England ~. For particulars 


apply to 
ORCUTT, A 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Someraet treet. Roaton. 





PARTNER WANTED 


Tn a first-class Military Academy, in the South west, 
to take active management of the school. Salary, 
$2500 and living, and large additional dividends on 
the capital invested. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Romerset St., Boston. 








WANTED, 
In a Seminary in a pleasant New York town. a 


teacher of Vocal Music and Drawing. 8 $500 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, anagen, : 
N. E. Bureau of Edmation., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


THE 19th session of the Sauveur College of Lan- 
guages will be held at Amherst College, Amherst, 
Maas., from July 2d to August 10th. The Sau- 
veur College of Languages and the Amherst 
School are united for the summer, with Dr. Sauv- 
veur as president, and Professor Montague as 
director and manager. The teachers of language 
will for the most part be those who have been 
with Dr. Sauveur in recent years, but Frau Traut, 
who has been a teacher of German in the Amherst 
school during the past ten years will be retained, 
and Dr. Wm. J, Rolfe, the celebrated Shakespear- 
ean scholar, editor, and critic, who has been lec- 
turer on Shakespeare in the Amherst school, will 
have charge of the department of English litera- 
tare. Many of the departments peculiar to the 
Amherst Summer school will be continued, among 
them that of Library Economy under the charge 
of W. I. Fletcher, Librarian of Amberst College, 
and that of Physical Training under the charge of 
Dr. H. H. Seelye, instructor in Physical Education 
in Amherst college; also the department of Geol. 
ogy and Mineralogy, under Instructor Peck, and 
that of Physics under Iostructor Raub, both of 
Amherst College. Instruction will also be given 
in the various branches of Mathematics by Mr. 
Clark; Flower and China painting by Mrs. Todd ; 
and Drawing and Sketching by Mies Hitchcock. 
It will be seen that the session of 1894 gives prom- 
ise of great attractions and valuable instructions. 
The locality and corps of teachers favor a success- 
ful school. 


THE directors of the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute have planned a great program for the 
coming session. The school of methods, with 14 
expert instructors, offers 180 lessons for one tuition 
fee; the academic department, with 18 instruc- 
tors, gives a wide option in a high grade of work ; 
the College of Oratory as heretofore is to be under 
the personal direction of President C. W. Emer- 
son. To the tired and nerve-worn teacher thie 
favorite sea-side resort with its many attractions, 
its coul sea breezes and ocean views, ita beautifal 
drives and walks, is a Mecca of rest and epjoy- 
ment. The universal testimonv of past students 
has been that a session at the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute is restful, invigorating, and 
helpful. 





THE BEAUTY OF NIAGARA 
Can never be described and it has never been pic- 
tured so adequately and satisfactorily as in the 
splendid portfolio jast issued by the Michigan Cen- 
tral, ‘‘The Niagara Falls Route.’’ It contains 
fifteen large plates from the very best instantaneous 
photographs, which cannot be bought for as many 
dollars. All these will be sent for ten cente, by 
FRANK J. BRAMHALL, Advertising Agent, 
Michigan Central, 402 Monadnock Block Chicago. 





WELCOME WORDS TO WOMEN. 


Many times women call on their family phy- 
sicians, suffering, as they imagine, one from 
iyspepsia, another 
from heart disease, 
another from liver 
or kidney disease, 
another with pain 
here or there, and 
in this way they all 
present to. their 
easy-going doctor, 
separate diseases, 
for which he pre- 
scribes, assuming 
them to be such. 
~ when, in reality, 
(they are all only 
“entoms caused 
by some womb disorder. The suffering pa- 
tient gets no better, but probably worse, by 
reason of the delay, wrong treatment and 
consequent complications. A proper medi- 
cine, like Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
directed to the cause would have promptly 
cured the disease 


Mrs. HARRY TAPPAN, of Reynolds, Jefferson 
Co., Neb., writes: *“*For two years I was a 
sufferer. A part of this time had to be carried 
from my . Was racked with pain, had 
hysteria, was very nervous, no ‘appetite and 
completely discouraged. A few bottles of 
‘Favorite Prescription’ effected a perfect 
eure.” Sold by all dealers in medicines. 




















THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for June has a wide range of 
topics, showing the condition of the farmers, a 
criticiem of socialism, the woman suffrage move- 
ment, two aspects of the Roman Catholic question, 
higher education, a discussion of finance, mission- 
ary work, the conjugal conditions of our popula- 
tion, the solution of the tramp problem, and an 
expedition to the least known quarter of the 
world. The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Mor- 
ton, writes on ‘ ‘Farmers, Fal/acies, and Farrows”’ ; 
E. E. Godkin aske the question ‘‘ Who Pays the 
Bills of Socialiem’’; Mr. Mathew argues against 
Woman’s Suffrage, and Miss Mary A. Greene 
makes an interesting summary of the present atatus 
of the agitation—with a strong leaning in favor of 
it. Right Rev. J. M. Farley presents arguments 
to show why church property should be exempt 
from taxation. Along with this is an article by 
Mr. E M. Winston of the Chicago bar on ‘‘ The 
Threatening Conflict with Romaniem.’’ He points 
out the several reasons why he fears a very sharp 
antagonism in politics between Catholics and n:n- 
Catholics is speedily coming. Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, Superintendent of Census. explains the 
result of the statistics of Sex, Marriage, and 
Divoree. Dr. Frederick A. Cook of the Peary 
Expedition, writes on “‘ The Antarctic’s Challenge 
to the Explorer,’ setting forth what he hopes to 
accomplish by an expedition toward the South 
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Farrian 


System 
PHENMANSHIP 


Price $32.00, Handsomely Bound in Full Cleth. 





since. 
What is it? 


And yet not a “compendium ” in the 
this ; no museum of penmanship freaks. 


what it leaves untaught. 


(and often abused) by authors and compilers. 


You may have been waiting for it a few months, as we announced it some time 
The world has been waiting for it all these years. 

Everything that penmanship is,—plus correspondence, plus book- 
keeping, plus business forms ; a complete compendium of penmanship and business. 


sense that that word has often been used 
No mere collection of “ copies ' 
It is new from cover to cover; new in 


arrangement, new in ideas ; new in its method of teaching, in what it teaches, in 


The Farrian System of Penmanship goes down to the bones of the business and 
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the vitals that cover them. Nothing is neglected that a child whose little fingers 
are first closing over a pencil should know. Nothing that an expert who has dedi- 
cated his life to teaching should know. Analytical, synthetical, inductive, | 
has the element of life in it, and the element of “‘ get there ” for those who use it 
It has made for Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, 
Academies, for Penmanship Supervisors, Grade Teachers, Business College Spe 
cialists, for students in any kind of school, for students out of school. 

For more explicit information you must see the book itself. If we had the 
entire JOURNAL oF EpucaTION at our disposal instead of this expensive corner of | 
every line of space in it would be required for the twelve months to present t! 
matters treated in the 284 large pages of this books. 

(~ For the present we will send the book in fine cloth covers to teachers or to 
any one for introduction, on receipt of $1.00. Take advantage of this offer while 
you can. 


Address 


THE KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, 





Downs, Hansgas. 
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Pole. President G. Stanley Hall’s suggestive ed- 
ucational articles are continued, and he reviews the 
scholarships and fellowships and such other advan- 
tages that are given to encourage the highest learn- 
ing io England, in Gsrmany, and at all high-grade 
American institutions, President Hall’s articke 
are among the most inspiring of recent educa- 
tional discussions. Price. $300 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York City. The Foram 
Publishing Co. 


— The Century for June bas an excellent por-|¥ 


trait of Louis Kossuth for ite fri ntiepiece, Frank 
R, Stockton has a good story called ‘‘ The Magic 
Egg.’ Among the many very attractive papers are : 
‘*Across Asia on a Bicyele,’’—II., The Ascent of 


Mt. Ararat.’’ by Thos. G. Allen und W. L Sacht- 
leben; ‘’ Freld-Noes,’”’ by John Burrovghs; 
‘* Edison’s Iovention of Kineto-Phoncograph,’’ by 
Antonia ard W. K. M. Dickinson; ‘* Icebergs,’’ 
by W. P Foster; ** Pudd’nhead Wilson’ (concla- 
siov) by Mark ['wain; ‘* Huntington House,’’ by 
Edmund C Stedman ; ‘The Mother of Ivan 
Tourgné «ff? by Hjalmar H. Boyesen; ‘Ona 
Mission of Koseurb,’’ by W. J. Stillman; ** Bouk- 
bindings of the Presevt,’”” by Brander Matthews; 
‘* The Guveromect of German ¢ ities,’’ the Mani- 
cipal, by Albert Shaw; “ The Consolar Service 
and the Spoils System,’’ by Eleven ex- Ministers of 
the United States. In ‘* Open Letters’? devart- 
ment are articles on *‘ The R-form of Secondary 
Education.’”’ by Nicholas M Batler; ‘‘An Honest 
Election Machine,’’ by Herbert B. Ames, and 
‘* Military Drill in the Schools,’ by B vjamin F. 
Trueblood. Fine exam:les of art work ot Millet, 
Michel, Gé 6me, Bouguereau, Pavis de Chavan- 
nes, Lefebvre. Albert Maignan, Alma Tadema, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton, have also been given. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cente. New 
York: ‘ihe Century Co. 


—The special features of Harper’s Magazine 
for June are: ‘* The City of Homer,’’ Philadel- 
phia, by Charles Belmont Davis; ‘‘ My Firet Visit 
to New England,’’ by William Dean Howells; 


‘© French Diplomacy Under the Third Republic,’’ 
by M. De Biowitz; ** Tbe J panese Spring,’’ 23 
illustrations, by Alfred Parsona; ‘‘ Memories of 
Wendeli Phillips,’’ by G W. Smalley; ‘“‘Trilby,’’ 
a novel, Pictures and Text by Geo. Da Maurier: 
four complete short stories, and eighty-five illus- 
trations. The number is especisily rich in popular 
features. Besides ‘‘ Trilby,’’ Mr. du Maurier’s 
novel, which has attracted unusual interest, and 
the second and concladieg instalment of ‘‘A Ken- 
bv James Lane Allen. The 
short stories are: ‘*S-arch for Local Color,’’ by 
Brander Matthews; *‘A Waitress,’’ the last story 
of the late Constance Fenimore Woolson; *‘ Little 
Big Horn Medicine,’ a tale of Western life, by 
Owen Wister; and ‘‘ God’s Rivens, a study of the 
Middle West,’’ by Hamlin Garlaod. The poeme 
inclade “An Evgraving After Marillo, by Marion 
Wilcox. and ‘* Decoration Day,’’ by Richard Bar- 
ton. The Editor's Study treate of Bermuda and 
portraiture in fiction. and the Editor's drawer is 
filled with humorens pictures, anecdotes. and 
verses. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cts. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for Jane has many in- 
teresting and entertaining articles adapted for 
summer reading. The record of a summer ‘part 
in Sicily, by Dr. J. W. White, is followed by a 


ship-wreck cuggesting poem, “ The Gravediggers,’’ 
by Biiss Carman; Mr. Stoddard Dewey writes of 
**The End of Tortoni’s,’”’ the famous Parisian 
café, closed a year ago; Dr. Albert Shaw explains 
how Hamburg now is cne of the most perfectly 
protected cities from cholera. Mra. Cavazza gives 
an account of the marionette theatre in Sicily; 
Professor Manatt completes his excursion ‘ Behind 
Hymettus,’? and Frank Bolles writes of wander- 
ings in the Provincee. The fiction, besides Mre. 
Deland’s novel, is Mrs. Wiggin’s graphic story, 
** Tne Nooning Tree.’ A groop of Carlyle’s let- 
ters and reports of his conversation, are given by 
Sir Edward Strachey; Henry J. Fietcher treate 
of ‘‘American Railways and American Cities,’ 
and prc fessor M. VY. O'Shea treate of ** The So pe 
of the Normal School.’ Among the papers ie the 
readable Contributors’ Clob is a reminiscence of 
Kearsarge. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 
cents. Boston: Hooghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The New England Magazine, of which Edwin 
D. Mead is editor, snd Warren F. Kellogg is pub- 
lisher, at 5 Park Square, Boston, has for June 
some very excellent articles. ‘' Neal Dow and the 
Maine Liquor Law”’ is the opening paper by Dr 
E E Miner. Dr. Miner's article is a most shies 
cious and energ+tic one. and has great wealth of 
illustrations, including fice portraite of the veteran 
reformer. ‘‘The Latin Play at Harvard’’ is by 
Prof. T. B. Greenough. Prof. T. B. Greenongh 
had the chief supervision of the recent production 
of Terrence’s Phormto by the Harvard students. 
Mr. Herbart L. Webb contributes an article on 
** The Telephone of Today,’’ which is fally illus- 
trated. ‘‘ New England at the World’s Fair’’ is 
continued, Rhode Isiand being the State treated 
this month. Mr. John C. Wyman, the Rhode 
Island Ci mmissioner, furnishes the article. Mr. 
Raymond L. Bridgman and Mr. Gamaliel Bradford 
both write upon the barning question of ‘' G..vern- 
ment by Con miesions.’’ Dr. Lewis G. Jane’s 
article is on ‘‘ What New England Owes to the 
United States.’ There are short stories by 
Charles Lanier and others, and the poema-by Mrs. 
T. W. Higginson and others. The Editor's Table 
is devoted to the sutj ct of the i: fluence of Hol- 


land on America, discassing the question raised by § 
the recent works of Douglass Campbell, acd Dr. | 
Griffis, which are now agitating our historical eocie- 





ties. Price, $300 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 
Boston: 5 Park Square. Warren F. Kellogg, 


. MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
omance, for June; terms, $2.50 a year, 
York: Romance Pub. Oo. @ ? 

Ladies’ Home Journal, for June; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Phi'ade!phia. 

Educational Review, for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: tepry Holt & Co. 

Ba! yland, for May: terms, 50 cents a year. Bos- 
ton: Alpha Pub. Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for June; terms, $3.00 a 
ear. N w Vork. 
Pall Mall Gaz-tte, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: 83 Duane St. 

American Journal ot P litics, for June; terms. 
$3.00a year. New Yerk: Andrew J. Paim & Ce. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for Jun ; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Heuenton, M'fflp & Co. 

The Eclectic. fo June; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: F. R. Peltor. 

Tne Cyclopedie Review of Current History; terms, 
$1.50 a year. Buffsio: Garretson Cox & Uo. 

The New World for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton. Miftiin & Ce. 

The North American R-view, for June; terms, 
$5..0 a year. New York: 3 East 14th St. 





New 





Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





SYSTE 


these? heasked. * 


through the 7 on the edge?” 


accomplishes wonders. A visitor to our ¢fiice the other morning saw some thirty cards of various 
colors and marked with what seemed to bim hieroglyphics spread out upon the desk. 
h one represents a cali for a teacher, and this is our morning work.” we replied, **to find 
the teacher’s card to corres pond wich each of these vacancy cards. ‘ He took up one of them, * Why ie this light- 
blue?” be arked. “* To sho that a woman graduate of a normal school is required.” “ Why is (his mark drawn 
“To show that $.00 is th- m ximom salary” ‘ What are there marke through 


“What are 


those other num'ers?"’ “ To show what studies p red?” “ Toshow which studies she must 
*he must teach ’’ Why are some of the marks CCOM LISHES be most proficient in” “ What dees that 
B mean?” “ That she mvs* belong tothe Kaptist church.” What do th+se ma on the candid te’s card mean? 
“ That +he is not particularly attractive a’ fi s' sight but that «he ts well-breu. pleasing io manner, ready in ern. 
versaticn. and tastefulin at ir+’’ ‘“ How do you od out all these things?’ “I: is part of our ry+tem. for ‘hev all 
coant. Only by this short-hand method of putting all the p»rticulais on a single card can we find WONDERS. 
© readily the correspondence between what is wauted and what wean supply. It works eonderse. e 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Established in 1884. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


6034 Woodlawn AY. 
CHICAGO. 


3700. Seeks Teachers who 





For September. 


We bave more than twice as many vacancies as we had 
one year sgo this time. 
of them very desirable. New Hand Bock gives full 
information. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Salaries good, vositions, many 











FR TEACHERS’ Vacation to Furope 
FRE E the seasbore or mountains, with al) 
TROP en Sst 8 Race 

EUROPE | 36 promacia st. Boston. Mass 





‘Teachers. 


THE WINSLOW HOUSE, Mount Kear- 
sarge, Potter Pince Sintion, N. Hi., 


NOW OPEN. 


Terms to Teachers $8.00 per week and upwards, 
according to rooms. 

Two months’ (July and August) tuition in French 
for $20 — five hours a day. 

Circulars at BeRLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
164 Tremont S8t., Boston. Mass. 

Or address T. N. GENOUD, Manager, 
Wusslow House, Potter Place Station, N. H. 


ALLAN LINE. 


NEW YORK 
ano GLASGOW 


via DERRY. 


Lowest Passage 
Rates. 












VIA 


DERRY and GALWAY, 


Prepaids at Lowest Rates, 
H. & A. ALLAN, Agts. 92 State St, Boston. 


SE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N. ¥. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. &. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.' 1826. 
Thaseription and prieaa on application 


E a E E’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 

ABSUKBED, Our home 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.” Hundreds convinced, Pimphiet free, 


Do husk. Address TUE LY k, Giens balis, N. Y 




















Educational Institutions. 


TABOR ACADEMY, 
MARION, MASS. 

C.assicai and general course. Pre- 

New 








For both sexes. 
pares for College and Scientific [ustitutions. 
Catalogue reaay June 1. 

DANA M. DUSTAN, Princial. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, 
Practically coliegiate, with the care and culture 
of home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 








MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining Scho ol. of Engiveeri: 4 
and allied ubjecte. Has Somme: Courses io Surve: ing. 
Shop Prac ice Assaying, Ore Dr- est g and Field Geol- 
ogy. Inetruction thorough!v practicel. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition tree, For catalogue write to 

M. E. WaDsworRtTH, A.M, Pb,D., Director. 





Boylston, cor Berkeley. Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educativpal preparat ry school of the highest grace 
Its certificate admits to all colleges acceptiug cortifica'es. 
early to Iustitute of Techuolugy, Harvara 
avd Koston Universities. Law avd Medical Schools etc 
Catalogues forwarded. E'e,enth year begins Sept 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAK. 


Pupiis sent 








COLLEGES. 


Bestos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to buth sexes Address the Registrar 











NoORVAL ACHOOLS, 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCROOL, established 

for the advancement of art educa'ion and train- 

ing of teachers In all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corper of ¥xeter Street, Boston. 
G A BARTLETT, Principal 


g=ase NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal 


Qrare NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATFR, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues adaress the 
Principal, A G BoyDEN. A M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘’ For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D RB Haaar, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For butu sexes. 

For Oatalogues, address 

J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal, 








FRAMINGHAM, MAB8s. 














MERICAN “ ~- 
and FOREICN 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . 


TEACHERS’ 


superior Protessors, Principals, Assistants. Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommerds gocd schools to parents Call on or address 


. 23 Union Square, New 


Introduces to Colleges 
Schools. and Families 


AGENCY 


York. 





grade, and 


teachers of every 
r, he has secured 


of its present 


Elocution and Physical Culture 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


regtster 
Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has 
from every State and Te 
to its members, in 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS ELECTED in the same New England 
city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) Grammar, 


$2000 ; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200; (4) 


ined a national reputation. We receive calls for 
tory and from abroad. During the administration 
salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 


(lady), $900 ; (5) Kindergarten 


Critic, $750; (6) Primary, $600; aggregate salaries = $7,450. 


at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





3486 Positions Filled. 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO APVANCE KEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 

Does not our plan commend itself to you ? 
Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & AUYSSVUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH 8T,, NEW YORE. 





REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
and call or write. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 





L. B. LANDIS, Mapager, 
205 N. 7th Street. 
Allentown, Pa. 





The Pennsylvania Bureau. 


“ Any one who cemprehends the differerce between loud talk and puerile 
circulars on the ove band, aud quiet ability exercised for the benefit of irs 

atropa on the other, had betrer try Mr. LANDIS’ Associati n. 
; ls one that can be relied usen,” 


15th Vear. 
Does business in all the States. 


it certainly 





4 Ashburton Pl.; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 
Boston, Maas. New York. | Chicago, Ul. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


KVERETT O. FISK & CO., 

SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
32 Church 8t., 

Tvronto, Canada. 


Proprietors. 


83 12th 8t., 


| 120% wo.een ou, 
es, Cal Washington, D.C. 


Los Ange 





One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business (ffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Names competent teachers for desirable positions 
who are qualified to fill them. d 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 


Address 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Putliding, DENVER, COLO. 





Provides schools of all 


positions. Now is the time to register. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 
Trades with competent teachers, 


Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists teachers with good records in securing 





and those wishing a change at 


an increased , should 237 Vine 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, - ¢. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Paine Hlosel Bidg,) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


treet, 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St, New York. 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Giiimar’ and Bigh 
School positions in Pennsylvavia and other state. 
Adaress atonce National Educational 
Bureau, KOBERT L. MYERS Manager, 
(10tn year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Mus of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, ilies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 








KB. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
160 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NWRW YORK CITY. 


TEXAS PROMISES MUGH 


To Efficient Teachers. 


We are the olaest Agency in the State. We 
work only in Texas. Send stamp for full partic 
ulars and references. 

TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

{Mention this paper.) TYLER, TEXAS. 











| Teachers Wanted 





American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St Louis, Mo. 1I7TH. X EAR, 





NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 





FINING Co , Newport, Ky., (Kstabli-bed 

18-5). Con ofidated Represevtat ves of Smelting 

ano Refinipg Works tu mst principal cities in 
the United States, under one management. 

Manufacturers of Nicael and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refloing Furnaces. Meal Fume Cun- 
densers; Sliver, Lead and ‘ opper Plants, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian.s 
for pig iron and steel converters. 

We will take evtire charge of the work from 
foundation up, including ecnstruction of buildings, 
erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 
to yeu under steam and in rupping order. We have 
s jal experts in our employ for that purpose. 

hy «xperiment when you can have a certaluly? 

Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
leaa slag shipments ‘'orrespond: nce solicited. 
THE HARTSFELD FURNACE & « FFINING CO., 

(Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 


Tt HARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 





t*ATURE PHOTOS.-— Wrap cabinet photo 
M'NGAY pA securely for one dozen beautiful 
copies; cabinet returned; cabinets coped. s ze and 
equal original, $125. Reference, apy bank in our 
city. JOHN H BRITTON Co., Trenton, N. J ° 





Vy BEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Jourre’, 
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The Elements of English Constitutional History. ee 
By F. C. Mon-| Teachers have the advantage of finding in our S Cc h O O l Q 








From the Earliest Time to the Present Day. preachers have the advantage of finding tn 
ers, by whomsoever published. 


. f > ssor istory, University College, London,| "Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
racu, M.A., Professor of History, University ge, "| aie cee Sf, Saperees sae, Amoriens, Desh F 


late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.25. oe es CARL SCHOENHOF. Peters’ Burrowes’ 


Importers, Publishers, ond Ha, fookuciters; the only a t W P j ano Pr mer 
’ 


authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 


MBLIN Smitu of Gonville and vol 
Elementary Algebra. By | ‘ I [AMI LIN MIT I atinen for Bacnats © Co.'oeedon rene publications MUSIC pietiiis tae ire 


. : . : i. : . 23 school St., Boston. 
hilieas neon dite - answers. published | Fyualiy ada; 
Caius College, Cambridge. With or without answer BOOKS Mane gear aacated 


New Revised Edition. 12mo0, $1.00. Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, Boards, 40 cents, °° 
149A Tremon “9 24 Kinkel’s Copy Book, 


ott & Co.. WM. R. 
A method of instruction by copy 


OF 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St., N. Y. 2 ponisations ot taxes Hoye. co... | I Ah 
Hacmerin a Cre (London) Grey & G0 Bearn | MAT ATM 4 meinod of instruction by 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. ii orks ine aegcete. ten ar imporcacous |W AP Go amend 
Summer Schools, 18904. from the European book centres. ((son Cones. 
The EASTERN SCHUUL will be held at the State Normat School Buiidiog, PROVIDENCE. R. I., KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. e Lobe’s Catechism af 


J ree TO STERN a saenee) be beld at the Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park, CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, ( ) » Musi ¢ 
ALG A : 














AGO, ILL., August 7th te 24th (inclusive). 
ee of instruesion include Vocal Music, Pianc-Forte, Writing, and Physical Culture. New features THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
of special interest and practical value. Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Correspondence should be addressed to Mr. ROBERT FORESMAN, 262-964 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Sec’y of the Western School ; orto Mr. FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 Kast 17th St., New York, N. Y., Sec y of| Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. planation of the theory of 
Eastern School; or to Mr. ALBEKT A. SILVER, Jr., Business Manager, 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | Raub’s Nermal Spellers. - music. Boards, 50 cts Paper, 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 40 cts 


JUST PUBLISHED, Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Waps. 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. Betorson’s Constitution. ai 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple EFOR, 
and interesting introduction to Geography. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. M AYN ARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
128 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 25 cents. 43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York 
TBL 


ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2. Stories and lessons on Physical Geography, explaining Geographical —-— PUBLIOH 
Terms in simple language. With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 144 pages, 18mo, REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
cloth extra, 30 cents ; m of Penmanship. 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 3. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text- ae Lines oer Readers 5 books}. e a C ¢ I S 


Book. and Ceurse of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents F , lish Classic Series. 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 4. The Geography of the British Islands, British Norte America, and Aus | MAYNARD S Eugish fumeate Oud! 
tralasia. in Reading Lessons. With complete Text-Book, and Course ef Questions. 272 pages, cloth} 4AypneRsoN’s Histories. H Sh lI | T Wy) 
extra, 75 cents ’ ° le h 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 6, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and Longitude; ey" ee “ i OW a eac : 
Day and Night; [he Seasons. With complete Text Book, and Course of Questions, 272 pages, 18mo, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 161 Wabash AY., Chicago. lllustrates Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated system of 
eloth extra. 75 cents. instruction. Price, 30 cts. 


BOYAL ATLAS READER, No. 6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. Interchange 
etet A BETTER POSITION an be had by 


of ees. Ceeemesaneee, which Leg ped Climate. With complete Text-Book, and Course of peeuting OB - 
uestions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. I j C , P t | M T h 
yf 
Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. AND BE ER PAY a es d 027140 USIC Cac er, 
Potter’s new series of School Books. An inductive class instru tor in elementary music, 


° S N - = «= Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, Ms : School Officers and Teachers: Discusses Form, Number, Arithmetic, Langurge, 

JUST READY, WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithme~ pag serowy fc, im their relation to 
’ ° 


° * 
Fai ry Tales for Little Readers. By Saraw J. Burke, tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Principal Girls’ Grammar Department, School No. 4, New York. Spelling Books. Everything new. 
A collection ot fairy tales, comprising ‘“ Little Red Riding Hood,” “The Three Bears,” “ The White Radically different from all others. Nothing AGENTS for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Cat,” Cinderella,” and ** Little Thumb,” writtan iu simple language for home and schoul reading. It is can stem the tide of their popularity. . . Giteend edie Organs. Pianos ex. 


specially well adapted for supplementary reading in Second Reader grades. eee ; er’ 
penOHt ‘ ” : § S HOUSANDS are already using Potter's For Musical Instrumente, Strings, etc., send to John 


OOL EDITION, 12mo; Board covers; Price, 30 cents. Geo ie 
graphies. . The other }. . 
OF SCHOOLS books will be ready soon. 0. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


A clear, concise, and correct ;; 


























j 250 Wabash Ave., Chi ° 
A. LOV ELL & Ccoa., Publishers, 3 East tath St.’ New York. Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. Join Eater, & Co, "etnteat | Qliver Ditson Company, 








Pre Oe seit munities és 453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


Tbe fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is Special Work  ccmancniy. 
HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION — Highest endorse 


ments of our fore 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE,|SCh0ol Boards ments of cur t 
yeas Libraries lar Bethlehem 


For Teachers. ™** Asbury Park 


BALCH BROS., 36 Bromfield St., Bo:ton, M-ss 


C. H. Ditson & Co., New York. 





By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, TH Niagara 


646 Washington St. | ar East tot st, | rst Wabash aves “VOT ATTOGRAPH’| Thousand Islands 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 


Hmerson College of Oratory. “ar, Neceepien wae Montreal 


hand rubbing necessary. 


ee eee oe CYCLAUTOGRAPH GO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City Quebec 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientifie and WANTED, Th Q 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Next September, in a New England cit teach e agu enay 
a a a of four —— Address for Illustrated Catalogue, ot Cooking and Millinery for she airis ‘in Manual 
artha’s Vineyard, HENRY L. OUTH WICK, Sec’ ' Training School. AD accomplished lad why cap We have arranged a number of 
high school . . 
branches, such as Grammar, History, Geometry, | “elightful excursions for teachers 


60w 
Off for Nova Scotia | Wanted, 10000 Teachers $1100 to State. Apply immediately ton offered! and their friends, leading up to 
! KAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, and beyond the meetings of the 


8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. ‘ : 
American Institute and the 
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To send name, full address, and school, on postal 


FOUR WEEKS IN THE EVANGELINE COUNTRY card, and request in return full details of the — 
For Only $55.00. Prize Competition. $50 in Gold WANTED, National Educational Association, 


A Delightful In a New England academy, a Preceptress,—a Chris 
e tful Outi , : an lady of culture and refinement who has had suc i ; 

Z uting for Teachers in a | will be paid for the best descriptive article about a cessful experience in a similar position. Salary $600. suited to almost ony Tee of 

Romantic Region. trip to the Kennebec River or Boothbay Harbor | Also, an Assistant in a N. E. normal school, to teach purse, or limit of time 

Party, under tl saul o. written by a Massachusetts teacher. poe hey sremgeagt oy ewe] brenehes. Bhe must be a grad- ’ ‘ 

, under the personal guidance of the Associ- rom & Massachusetts normal school and a . : 

ate Editor of Education, will leave Boston Buly 31 ———" "e o. Bits perienced and successful teacher. Salary, $440. | >C®4 for full particulars to 
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G. P. A. Kennebec Steamboat Co., HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, ; HOUGHTON & NASON, 


ang overyining. 
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Rev. F. H. PALMER, I thst e- ohana 8 Somerset St.. Boston. 306 Washington St., Boston. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. INERAL ORE DEPOSITS now idle for nal 
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Drills and 


Vacation. 
fA Cantata for Closing Day-] 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


‘*Happy are We in Oar School.’’ Tune: ‘‘ Bring Back my 


Bonnie to Me.’’ 
(To beeung by a number of pupils to the right of the platform 
carrying books, slates, ete. ) 


We love the glad pathway of learning, 
And ne’er from its course would we stray, 
For wisdom our hearts are still yearning, 
And happy are we every day. 
Happy, happy, happy are we in our echool so dear, 
Happy, happy, happy are we in our school. 


O, echoolroom, so bright and so pleasant, 
O room with its memories dear, 

We love ’mid thy joys to be present, 
Yes, happy are we gathered here. 


Dear teacher, thy guidance is pleasure, 
We atrive to obey every rule, 
For knowledge we seek as for treasure, 
And happy are we in our school. 
Chorus: 
(Enter a number of pupils at the left of platform and sing. ) 


‘*O Come Away.’’ Tune: ‘‘ Who'll be King but Charlie.’’ 


O come away with joy today, 
Each weary lad and maiden, 
Awhile forbear the work and care 
With which your hearts are laden. 


Come, leave your school and every rule, 
A free and joyous creature. 

Pat books away this happy day, 
Let natare be your teacher. 


Come, join our throng with happy song, 
Come, laugh and dance with pleasure, 
While hearts keep time with merry chime 

To music’s gladdest measure. 


Away we'll go where streamlets flow 
And sing and dance and glisten. 

’Mid fern-lace fair and maiden hair 
On mossy banks we'll listen. 


Through meadows bright with daisies white 
And fragrant with the clover, 

Through field and grove we'll romp and rove 
And range the woodland over. 


We'll gather flowers in fairy bowers, 
Where woods with joy are ringing. 


Hxercises. 


We’ll skip and run in wildest fan 
And join the wild bird’s singing. 


We gladly tell to all as well 
What means this exultation. 

Oar hearts are light, our faces bright, 
For now comes glad vacation, 


O, then away, so glad and gay, 
We will not longer tarry. 

We'll leave the gloom of close-shut room 
For fields so light and airy. 


[Daring the third stanza all of the former group of pupils 
except Johnny Bookworm lay down their books and join the new 
comers. The whole should be eung in a lively, sp:ightly manner. 
By clapping hands and skipping about they should act like joyous, 
happy children eager for a holiday. While singing the seventh 
stanza they should stand atill and look toward the andience, then 
dance out of the room during the last. Johnny Bookworm does 
not join the singing, bat site do.n and studies earnestly. He 
studies on for a few moments after the singers disappear, then, 
looking around, seems to miss them, and sings the following slowly 
and mournfully : | 


Tune: ‘‘ Long, Long Ago.’’ 


Where are the echoolmates that studied with me 
In cur glad school, happy school ? 
Gone from this room where we all loved to be, 
In our glad school, happy school. 
I am forsaken, their voices have flown ; 
Lonely, my heart feels as heavy as stone, 
Sadly I turn to my etudies alone, 
In our glad school, happy school. 


[Johnny sits down again with slate and book, solving a problem. 
He studies alone a few minutes, then the pupils who went out come 
dancing in, all bringing flowers in some form,—some in boquets, 
some in baskets, some with wreaths on their heads, some with sashes 
of leaves pinned together, and others at work pinning leaves to- 


gether in along chain. Let it all be as nataral as possible. } 


Papile sing. Tune: ‘‘ Nellie Bly,’’ 


Skies are bright, hearts are light, 
Meadows green and fair. 

Birds are singing happy songs, 
Joy is everywhere, 

Bright flowers, dear flowers, 
Blooming fresh and sweet, 

We’re glad to roam the field and wood 
Your fragrant smiles to greet. 

Bright flowers, Gear flowers, 
Blooming fresh and sweet, 

We're glad to roam the field and wood, 
Your fragrant emiles to greet, 
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Jimmy Joy (noticing Johnny Bookworm) sings. 
Tune: ** Yankee Doodle.’’ 
See Johnny Bookworm sitting there 
And at his books atill dinging, 
While joy and mirth are everywhere, 
And all the birds are singing, 


Johnny, Johnny, drive away 
That sour and dolefual look, sir, 
Fields and woods are bright and gay; 
Come, put away your book sir, 


Johnny.—Please don’t distarb me, I am eolving a problem. If 
12 men can lay a atone wall in 30 days, wo: king— 

Jimmy.—O fie on your atone wall and your problems. This ien’t 
the time for solving probleme. It's vacation, and you should give 
up your books and have a good time. 

Johnny.—But I mean to climb to the top of the hill of knowl- 
edge, and I must not waste my hours in ‘' good times’’ or I shall 
never succeed. 

Jimmy.—Bat you can’t stady all the time. Don’t you know 
that ‘‘ all work and no play makes Jack a dall boy’’ ? 

Mary.—Your health would not endare the constant strain of close 
study. We all need rest and change that we may be better pre- 
pared to take up our work again next September, and push it on 
with energy. 

William. —The best educated man, the really nsefnl man, is the 
thoroughly developed man in his phvesical as well as in his intel- 
lectual nature. Your plan would soon make you like some sickly 
indoor plant that has not had enough air and sunshine, and does 
not amount to much, 

Kate.—You need not stop learning because you give up your 
books. Nature’s book is open before you. In that you may study 
avd learn all you wish. 

Johnny.—Do you really think I could learn without my books, 
and have a good time, too ? 

Kate.—Why, certainly. The woods and fields are full of beau- 
tiful lessons, and it is quite as well for us to form habita of obser- 
vation and sesrch out some things for ourselves, as to learn every- 
thing from books. 

Johnny.—O, then I will join your happy party. I was feeling 
very sad and lonely studying here alone, anyway, and [’m sure I 
should enjoy the flowers and birds and woods and streams as much 
as any of you. 

All.—Then we will all say good-bye to school, and away to enjoy 
vacation all we can. 

All sing, ‘‘ Good bye to School.’’ Tune: ‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland."’ 


Good-bye. O good-bye to our happy school so dear! 
Good-bye, O good-bye to our happy school so dear! 
We loved its hours of study 
And songs of merry cheer, 
And we'll sing a fond farewell, 
For vacation time is here, 
And we'll sing a fond farewell, 
For vacation time is here. 


Good-bye, O good-bye to our teacher kind and true! 
Good-bye, O good-bye to our teacher kind and true! 
Your precepts and example 
We'll try to keep in view, 
And we’ll sing a fond farewell, 
Kind teacher, dear, to you; 
And we’ll sing a fond farewell, 
Kind teacher, dear to you. 


(This last song should be sung tenderly. At its close all wave 
their handkerchiefs and pass out.) 


om 


— A very little girl had a very little seed, 
And she put the little seed in the ground to grow; 
It grew and it grew, till ’twas very big indeed, 
And it gave the little girl red apples, oh! 
— Youth's Companion. 


EXERCISES FOR PUBLIC DAY. 


BY EDITH EVERHAERD, 
Davenport (Iowa) Training School. 


Welcome. 


EAR friends, we bid you welcome ; 
We're glad to see you here; 

And we hope by our politeness 
This gladness may appear. 


We know that you have come to see 
And hear each pupil show 

His parents and his many friends 
Jast how much he may know. 


I’m sure we all will do our best 
. In pieces or in song; 
Your kindness, then, will do the rest; 
We hope ’twill not seem long. 


We'd like to see you often. 
Come in on any day, 

And we’!l try to make you happy 
With our work and with our play. 





Rebuked, 


[Dialogue for two boys.] 


1st Boy.—I tell you this world ia a fraud ; 
’Tis full of troubles and woes; 
And all that I have I’m just sure 

No one on this earth ever knows. 


In the first place at home there’s a crowd. 
Of five boys I’m jast in the middle, 
The first and the last may be spoiled ; 
Bat of courss [ must play the last fiddle. 


The others can ran and can play, 
But I bring in the coal and the wood ; 
Then, of course, I get none of the play time 
That a hearty, healthy boy should. 


And then I’ve at home a small sister; 
They all say she’s a dear little thing; 
But you know I have got to play mother, 
And ‘‘ Rock.a-by-baby ’’ must sing. 


I must help wash the little boys’ faces; 
The table-cloth then I must spread. 

Tis a wonder they don’t make me wear a girl’s dress, 
And banglets and curls on my head. 


OF candy and pies I just get the amall part; 
But then I am big and can’t equeal. 

Of cookies J just get the hole, not the tart, 
Of apples my part is the peel. 


The little ones, then, I must take off to bed— 
They wont go, you know, till I do. 

The fact is, I really do wish I were dead, 
And then with this world I’d be through. 


2d Boy.—Well, well, I really do declare, 
This world’s a funny place; 
Though who would think that such a boy 
Could make up such a face ? 


I’m very sure he looks well fed, 
And has good clothes on, too. 

He doesn’t look so very dead; 
That’s what I think, don’t yon ? 


He says that he has brothers four, 
And a sister, too, so sweet. 

I should think that that would just be fine, 
Just very hard to beat. 
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Some one to weep at all his woes, 
To laugh at all his joys,— 

A sweet and loving sister, 
And jolly, romping boys. 


The big ones show him how to play, 
The little ones to laugh. 

Ob! all this talk about his woes 
I’m sure ie only chaff, 


I know that things taste better 
With soms one by to share; 
And if he always does hrs part, 

I’m sure they would play fair. 


This world is what we make it; 
It must be gay or sad. 

I think he’d better do his best 
And be a happy lad. 


A Little Girl’s ’Speriences. 


I’m just a very little girl, 
In years I'm not quite geven ; 
Bat I’ve bad the badest ’sperience 
Of anybody liv’en. 


You see that I have gone to school, 
Now, just about a year, 

And it seems that I have learned so much, 
It really must appear. 


I’ve at home a little brother ; 
He is just the cutest thing! 
He’d never gone to school at all, 
But he could speak and sing. 


So to school [ thought I'd take him, 
And show the boys and girls 

His pretty eyes and dimpled cheeks 
And lovely golden carls. 


He’d slways been so good at home 
I thought that he would set 

The boys and girls a ’zample 
Which they dido’t often get. 


But I thought I’d never get him 
Into school at all; 

For he kept a’ staring all around, 
And now and then he'd fall. 


Yet, when we got into the yard 
The children crowded ’round, 
And said he was the sweetest boy 

That ever could be found. 


We went into the schoolroom, 
And I put him in my seat, 

But he thought it was too bard for him, 
So stood upon bis feet. 


He giggled at the pictures 
That were io my lesson book, 
And every pencil near him 
He very slyly took. 


You know I said he knew some songs, — 
Some good, but one was bad; 

The last was taught by Consin Ned, 
A very naughty lad. 


The sweetest one was ‘‘ Angels Bright,”’ 
The worst one, ‘‘ Boom de Ay’’; 


He knew the last was very bad 
And what he should not say. 


So when the teacher called him up, 
And said that he should sing,— 

Then, oh! “Ta, Ra, Ra, Boom de Ay”’ 
Just made the echoes ring. 


I really was so very ’shamed 
I thought that I should drop, 
For of course the children giggled, 
And my teacher made him stop. 


So now I'm really ’shamed to say 
That I’ve the sweetest brother, 

For he made the dreadful ’eperiences, 
And was an awful bothen 


Waitergirls’ Drill. 


(This is for six little girls, each wearing a white apron. These tie 
with large bows, and have small square bibs, The skirt of the apron 
is rounded. White caps are also worn. Three littis girls have blue 
ribbon ard three red. A bow in front (or side) of cap, and a bow on 
right corner of bib. Small oblong travs are used. They sing the 
entire time, motions and words; tune of **We are happy children co. e 
to school” Little girls enter, singing *"Tralala” to above tune, 
keeping time with taps on trays. These are held by head with left 
band, tapping with right. Take position in front of room. When they 
get position, change from " Tra-la la” to words. ] 


lL. 
We are merry little waiting girls, 
(Hold tray in right hand by side, head slightly to left, fore 
finger of left hand on breast.) 
With our trays and pretty shaking curls; 
"Extend trays. Shake heads from side to side.) 


We have come here but to wait on you, 
(All put left hand on hip and extend left foot. Extended trays. 
Heads to right side.) 
And to do whatever we can each well do. 
(Foot returned. Head lightly bowed. Tray pressed to breast with 
both hands.) 


II, 
We come bow into your presence here 
(Left hand on hip. Tray on head, held by right hand. 
Without anything at all to fear. 
{Left hand extended sideward. Head shaking.) 
But if any dich should fall and break, 
Left hand down. Right foot forward. Let tray strike right knee. 
Dejected position.) 


We will hambly this position take. 
‘Bend to left knee. Tray on right; arms and head on tray. 


[ Repeat jirst verse. ] 
Il. 


We will sweet and smiling try to be 
(Left foot forward. Tray extended with left hand. Smiling.) 


When we hand your coffee and your tea; 
Same. Motion as if handing coffee from tray with right hand. 


Bat if anything should not taste good 
(Lefteame. Right hand down. Inquiring expression. 


We will be as sorry ag real good girle should. 
[Dejected position. Foot returned. Head hanging. Tray and 
hands by side.) 
‘ : 
[ Repeat first verse.) 
IV. 
We will stand here ready for your call. 
(Tray within rightarm. Knuckles of both handson hips. Head to left.) 


We can give you anything at all; 
Right same, Leftarm extended sideward. Head to left.) 


And if, when we're throngh, you pay us well, 
(Head bowed. Left hand on heart. Right extend tray.) 


We'll throw a kiss.—a fond farewell. 
Tray in left hand by side, Kiss thrown with tips of right handg 


[ Pass out the same as enter, sing first verse. ] 
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Summer’s Here. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. C, 
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Happy birds are singing 

Loud and clear, loud and clear, 
Free from every care. 

Now appear, now appear 
Sweetest flowers springing, 

And the gentle breezes waft 
Their fragrance throngk the air. 


66 S Hepes » here, sammer’s here, 
Ye 


**Chatter on, chatter on 
Merry little streamlet, 
Gush along, gush along 
On thy eparkling way; 
Bringing cheer, bringing cheer 
To each little floweret 
As it lifta ita tiny head 
And greets this summer day. 


‘* Welcome here, welcome here 
Butterecups and daisies, 

Far and near, far and near, 
Dotting mead and plain ; 
Till we're lost, till we’re lost 
In thy tangling mazes, 

Joyously bewildered in 
Thy fairy-like domain.”’ 


Who so Busy as i? 


BY ANNA B. BADLAM. 


~ OWN in the grassy meadow 
2} Where the men are raking hay, 





There you can hear me hamming 
On many a summer's day. 
Or, sometimes along the roadside, 
Where red and white clover bloom, 
You'll find me often working 
Till twilight’s fitfol gloom 
Steals over field and meadow 
And senda each worker home. 


Then as I'm one of the workers, 
Tho’ dearly I like to stray, 
Now with the birds in the orchard, 
Now with the batterflies gay, 
Swiftly I tarn me homeward 
To my six-sided chamber neat, 
Heavily laden with jaices, 
Sipped from the flowers sweet. 


= 


Work is ended. 
Piay has come; 
Let us jump and 
Skip and run. 
Let our hearts be 
Glad and light ; 
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Perhaps by and by in the winter, 

When you taste my sweet store with your bread, 
You will think of me, wee little insect, 

And the busy life I have led: 
While, perhaps, you may learn a lesson 

From gome of the things that [’ve said. 


_-—. 


A Word. 


BY BETH DAY. 


NCE a little girl I know, 

Q Said a little word ; 
Whispered it so very low 
Jast one peraon heard, 


And that person told it o’er, 
Just to one or two, 

Adding to it one word more, 
As so many do! 


And at once the two that heard 
Told it in a crowd; 

Kach one adding one more word 
Told it quite alond! 


Straightway every one that heard 
Shouted loud and clear 

’ Till the hapless little word 
Floated far and near. 


Then the maiden raiged her head, 
She was very glad 
That the little thing she said 


Wasn’t something bad! — Selected. 


Clover. 


BY L. F. ARMITAGE, 

I’m such a common flower 
You often pass me by 

For blossoms that are rarer, 
Bat satisfied am I. 


I care not that you scorn me, 
For many friands I meet. 

The bees around me hover 
And gather honey aweet, 


The patient, meek. eyed cattle 
The taste of clover know; 
They snatch a hasty monthfal 
As down the lane they go. 


And little children love me, 
They hail me with delight. 

I gladly yield my blossoms 
OF crimson and of white. 


_—-—- 


School Song—Play. 
BY JASPER JAY STONE, 


And our faces 
Merry-bright ; 
For we can 
Enjoy our fun 
When we know 
Oar work is done. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 


FIRST GRADE * 
LMarch 1 and 2, 1894] 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a) How did the route of Colambus and other early 
voyagers differ from that of modern trans-Atlantic steam- 
ers; and (6) what was the reason for the route taken by 
the early voyagers ? 

2. Early explorers were looking for a “ northwest pas- 
sage.” (a) What was meant by the italicised expression? 
(5) What body of water did Frobisier discover in his 
search for this passage ? 

3. (a) What aoation settled Georgia ; (4) for what pur- 
pose; (c) about what time ? 

4. (a) What nation first explored and settled the Con- 
necticut valley; and (6) what nation first settled perma- 
nently there ? 

5. (a) Name an American minister to foreign nations 
during the Revolutionary war; (5) a general of the Amer- 
ican army commanding in revolutionary battles in south- 
ern states; (c) a New York statesman of revolutionary 
times. 

6. (a) Who commanded the American fleet at the battle 
of Lake Erie? (+) What was the result of the American 
victory ? 

7. The Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854 declared that the 
people of those territories should decide by vote the que:- 
tion of their admission to the union with or without slavery. 
(a) How was it that the term “squatter sovereignty” was 
applied to this principle? (+) In what way did this bill 
repeal the Missouri compromise? (c) Who was the lead- 
ing advocate of this measure ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Define (a) psychology ; school economy. 

2. Name two advantages of written spelling over oral 
spelling. 

3. Name the steps in development necessary to teach 
the idea of river system. 

4. Write a topical outline for teaching the geography 
of the state of New York. 

5. By means of a diagram illustrate the position of the 
earth’s axis and the relative position of the earth and sun 
at the longest day in the northern hemisphere; at the 
shortest day. 

6. (a) What branch of study is best adapted to develop 
in the pupil exact reasoning? (+) For what other reason 
is this branch especially valuable ? 


GRAMMAR. 


It was in the reign of George III. that England lost North 
America by persisting in taxing her without her own consent. 
That immense country made independent under Washington, and 





* No examination questions for May being issued, we substitute 
first grade questions used in March. 
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left to itaelf, became the United States, one of the greatest nations 
of the earth. In these times in which I write, it is honorably re- 
markable for protecting its subjects wherever there may travel, 
with a dignity and determination which is a model for England. 
CHARLES DICKENS, 


The first five questions refer to the above selection. 

NoTszs.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Olauses are principal or subordinate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (5) objective clauses; (c) tive clauses; (d) sdverbis 
clauses. 8. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
anmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its Sy is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, Fees. orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 

zed,—the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
ving the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason 
orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes we viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
13. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense person, number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive ora particivle after tense. 


Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it : 


1. Select five clauses and classify them according to 
notes 1 and 2. 

2. Give the modifiers of (a) remarkable; (b) pro- 
tecting. 

3. Select three present participles and give the syntax 
of each. 

4. Select two past (perfect) participles and state what 
each modifies. 

5. Give the syntax of (a) United States; (b) one; 
(c) model. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. What bones articulate with (a) the humerus? (5) 
The femur ? 

2. In what two essential respects do the lungs and the 
skin perform the same functions ? 

3. Mention five lubricating fluids of the body, and state 
by which each is secreted. 

4. Name the three classes of food necessary for nu- 
trition, and give an example of each. 

5. Locate (a) the jugular veins; (5) the portal vein; » 
(c) the ascending vena cava; (d) the descending vena 
cava; (6) the radial artery. 

6. (a) What muscles are chiefly used in respiration ? 
(5) State to what class of muscles they belong. (c) What 
are the advantages of deep breathing ? 


ARITHMETIO. 


Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it. 

1. Find the difference in time betwen September 18, 
1893, and today; by (a) subtraction of dates; (b) exact 
number of days. 

2. The longitude of Jerusalem is 35° 12’ east, and of 
Cincinnati 84° 26’ west. Find the time in Cincinnati 
when it is two o’clock p. m. at Jerusalem. 

3. Find the missing term of the proportion % : 7, :: (?) 
: 3 bu. 3 pk. 2 qt. 1 pt. 

4. Divide 127 a., 49 sq. rd., 13 sq. yd. by 12. 

5. Reduce g'; to (a) adecimal; (0) toa fraction whose 
denominator is 96; (c) to the form of per cent; (d) to the 
form of a couplet expressing ratio. 

6. Divide $459.25 into three parts that shall be to one 
another as 3, § and 3, respectively. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


1. If the temperate zones were each 30° wide (a) how 
far north of the equator would the Tropic of Cancer be? 
(b) How far from the North Pole would the Arctic Cirele 
be? (c) What would be the inclination of the earth’s 
axis ? 

2. St. Petersburg is 60° north of the equator and 60° 
west of the Yenisei River. Compare the distance in stat- 
ute miles from St. Petersburg to the equator with its dis- 
tance to the Yenisei River, and give reasons for answer. 

3. Why does the position of the Sandwich Islands make 
them of great commercial and political importance to the 
nations of the earth ? 

4. (a) Trace the Japan current commencing with the 
China Sea; (0) trace the gulf stream commencing with 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

5. If a ship canal is constructed across the Isthmus of 
Yucatan, how much (approximately) will the water course 
from San Francisco to New York be shortened ? 

6. Beginning at the western extremity of the state, 
name in order the counties of New York that border on 
Pennsylvania. 

7. Name (a) five rivers of the United States that flow 
into the Gulf of Mexico; ()) two that flow into the Mis- 
souri; (c) three that flow into the Pacific. 

8. Name and locate five important seaport cities in the 
south temperate zone. 


DRAWING. 
1. Name six standard hues. 
2. Give three steps to be observed in drawing from 
objects. 
3. Trace sketch given, and show by placing dotted 
lines why the sketch is correct. 





4. (a) How many equal sizes has an isosceles? (b) 
Name the kinds of isosceles triangles. (c) Illustrate each. 

5. Copy blocking in lines, and add such other lines as 
may be necessary to develop a picture of a common tea- 
kettle. (All lines to be wholly within outlines given.) 


~~ 


oe 


6. (a) Of the objects pictured, which is the more artistic 
in form? (6) Give reason for your answer. 
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7. Draw to represent the conventionalized ostrich plume. 

8. (a) Draw two horizontal lines 4” long and 2” apart. 
(5) Piece a point opposite the center of these lines, and 
midway between them, to indicate the point of sight. 
(c) Upon each horizontal line place seven lines 4” apart ; 
one line 14” long directly above and one directly below 
the point of sight, and all lines parallel with the line of 
direction. (To illustrate perspective. ) 

9. From plan given, draw front and end elevation of 
cottage. (Shape of roof optional.) 
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10. Draw a policru fiuim which a dl pel could be 
made, such as sketch suggests. Diameter of top 14’. 
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ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. (a2) 5mo.13 da. (6) 164 days. 2. 6 hr. 1 min. 
28 sec. a.m. 3. 3ba.1 pk. 1 qt. 3. 10 a., 97 sq. rd., 
13 sq. yd., 6 aq. ft., 27 sq. in. 5. (a) .09375. (6) ge. 
(c) 9§%. (d) 6:64. 6. $75.15, $83.50, and $300.60. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


(a) 30° (b) 30°. (e) 30°. 

2. It is about twice as many miles from St. Petersburg 
to the equator as it is from St. Petersburg to the Yenisei 
River. Latitude is measured on a great circle, while 
longitude at St. Petersburg is measured on a small circle. 

3. Their position is directly in the course of the great 
lines of commerce across the Pacific, and they afford a 
convenient stopping place for vessels along these lines. 

4. (a) From the China Sea it flows northeast along the 
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coasts of China and Japan; then, sweeping across the 
Pacific, a part of it reaches the Aleutian islands; by them 
it is deflected southward along the coast of North America, 
then westward toward the place of starting. (+) From 
the Galf of Mexico it flows along the eastern coast of 
North America until it reaches Newfoundland, then it 
sweeps eastward across the Atlantic; dividing, a part flows 8. 
northward, toward the coast of Norway, and a part flows 
southward then westward, completing a circle. 

5. More than ten thousand miles. 

6 Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Allegany, Steuben, Che 
mung, Tioga, Broome, Delaware, Sullivan, Orange. 

7, (a) Mississippi, Rio Grande, Mobile Appalachicola, 
Pearl, Sabine, Trinity, Brazos. (+) Yellowstone, Platte, 
Kansas. (c) Columbia, Willamette, Snake, Sacramento, 
San Joaquin, Colorado. 

8. Buenos Ayres, in the eastern part of Argentine Re- 
public; Montevideo, in the southern part of Uruguay ; 
Valparaiso, in the western part of Chile; Sidney, in the 
eastern part of New South Wales; Melbourne, in the 
southern part of Victoria; Auckland, on the Island of 
New Zealand. 




















DRAWING. i aaa A TRG 

1. Violet-red, orange-red, red-orange, yellow-orange, = ee 
orange-yellow, green-yellow, yellow-green, blue-green, f ; i 
green-blue, violet-blae, blue-violet, red-violet. cn | | 4 
2. (1) Comparative measurements; (2) blocking in Le L 
whole in whole or parts; (3) locate projections and test iH re +m } 
same ; (4) Correct all lines, and finish. | “= oo 2 oe | 
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4. (a) Two. (b) Acute, obtuse, and right-angled tri- eo) \ 
angle. ‘ Py 
GRAMMAR. 
(c) Mi 1. Principal’clauses, i¢ was; country became United 


Ss States; it is remarkable. Adjective clauses, England 
lost ; I write; which is model. Adverbial clause, they 
may travel. 

2. (a) Adverb, honorably; adverbial phrase, for pro- 
tecting. (b) Object, subjects; adverbial clause, where- 
ever they may travel ; adverbial phrase, with dignity and 
determination. 

3. Persisting, object of by ; taxing, object of in; pro- 
tecting, object of for. 

4, Made and left, Each modifies country. 

5. (a) Attribute (predicate noun) after became, — 
agrees with the subject cowntry in the nominative case. 
(4) It is in apposition with United States and agrees with 
it in the nominative case. (c) Attribute (predicate noun), 
—agrees with the subject which in the nominative case. 





6. (a) No. 2. (6) One proportion must predominate. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) Ulna, radius, and scapula. (4) Tibia, fibula, 
and innominate bone. 

2. Both absorb oxygen and give off carbonic acid gas. 

3. Mucus, by mucus membrane; serous, by serous mem- 
brane; synovia, by synovial membrane ; tears, by lachry- 
mal gland; oil, by sebaceous glands. 

4. Albuminous foods. Hx. Lean meat. Carbonaceous 
foods. Hx. Fat meat. Mineral foods. Hz. Lime. 

5. (a) In the front of the neck. (6) Extends from 
the stomach and the intestines tothe liver. (c) It enters 
the right auricle of the heart from below. (d) It enters 
the left auricle of the heart from above. (e) In the 
wrist. 

6. (a) The diaphragm and the intercostal muscles. 
(6) Partly voluntary, and partly involuntary. (c) It sup- 
plies more oxygen, develops the lungs, and expands the 
chest. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a) It was much to the south of the present route 


used. (0) To take advantage of the trade winds; to avoid 
the supposed violent storms of the northern seas. 

2. (a) A strait or passage through the northern conti- 
nent to India, in distinction from the southern route found 
by Magellan. (0) Baffin Bay. (Frobisher Bay may be 
accepted.) 

3. (a) England. (5) For a protection of the Carolinas 
against the Spaniards of Florida; as a home for poor 
debtors. (c) In the first half of the 18th century (1733). 

4. (a) Holland. (6) England. 

5. One each of the following: (a) Franklin, Adams, 
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Jay. (6) Gates, Greene, Lincoln, Morgan, Marion, Sump- 
ter, Lee, Pickens, De Kalb. (c) Jay, Hamilton, Clinton, 
Livingston. (Other correct answers are possible.) 

6. (a) Commodore Perry. (2) The Americans obtained 
control of Lake Erie. 

7. (a) A squatter is ‘‘one who settles on new land, 
particularly public land, without a title.” As the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill gave to such residents the right to vote on 
the question of slavery in those territories, the idea was 
called in derision, “squatter sovereignty.”’ (b) The Mis- 
souri compromise enacted that, after the admission of Mis- 
souri, no slave state should be admitted north of latitude 
36° 30’ and west of the Mississippi. (c) Stephen A. 
Douglas. 

METHODS AND SOHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. (a) Psychology is a systematic knowledge of the 
powers and functions of the human soul. (6) School 
economy is a system of rules by which schools are man- 
aged. 

2. It trains the pupil to think and write at the same 
time. It impresses the form of the words on the memory 
through the sense of sight. 

3. Clearly impart to the pupil the idea of river; then 
show that creeks unite to form rivers, and that the main 
river with all its tributaries is a riyer system. 

4. Answers will differ. 


6. (a) Mathematics. (0) It is a necessary preparation 
for business life. 
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